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AMERICAN democratic government as it 
functions in this nation has been a process 
of long and gradual growth, the roots of 
which reach back into our colonial period, 
into the countries of our European fore- 
fathers and even into the early periods of 
civilization. The development of the demo- 
cratic idea has been not only a slow process 
but an arduous one as well. Basic changes 
within the American democratic pattern are 
made with difficulty. This resistance to 
drastic innovation is inherent in the very 
idea of government by the people. As men 
have become more deeply conscious of the 
significance of ‘‘rights,’’ ‘‘ privileges,’’ ‘‘lib- 
erty,’’ ‘‘freedom,’’ and to a degree have 
begun to appreciate the implications of such 
terms as ‘‘duties,’’ ‘‘obligations’’ and ‘‘re- 
sponsibilities’’—they watch keenly for any 
movement which threatens an invasion of 
these areas which have come into their pos- 
session, and which mean so much in terms 
of their individual and social security. 

Deliberation and discussion in a democ- 
racy are not matters of a moment, but neces- 
sitate time for review, analysis and critical 
thinking with full recognition of the rights 
of others to their opinions. Dictatorships 
suffer from no such embarrassment, neither 
do they operate under any limitations of 
public opinion. The ‘‘consent of the gov- 
erned’”’ is no part of their agenda, having 
been entirely eliminated from their political, 
social and economie formulae. The reasons 


for their boasted efficiency are obvious. 
Nevertheless, democracy chooses to take the 
other road. Whether the potential goals of 
social democracy may be realized remains 
to be seen. 

The effective functioning of our American 
form of government necessitates clear and 
intelligent thinking on the part of the citi- 
zenry, that is, the individual citizen. Yet 
the intelligence of the whole people is not 
easily attained. Moreover, even if attained, 
it is not easily maintained. Any momentum 
which democracy may have developed gives 
no assurance of its permanency. The past 
decade, with its world-wide social and eco- 
nomie unrest, with the rapid spread of auto- 
cratic forms of government and the rise of 
dictators, with its cynical questioning of 
all moral and religious standards and with 
the growth of sinister influences arousing 
class against class, presents a real challenge 
to every citizen who continues to cherish 
something of the richness of our American 
heritage. How far these influences have 
penetrated our social thinking, time will 
reveal. If the program of publie education 
makes any worthy attempt to serve the im- 
mediate and pressing needs of democracy, 
the importance of clear, critical, construc- 
tive and intelligent thinking can not be 
overlooked. 

The antidote for defeatism, cynicism, 
demagoguery, political chicanery, as well 
as for the multifarious brands of economic 
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nostrums, is to be found only in the char- 
acter and intelligence of the citizenship of 
the country. Intelligence in terms of social 
and economic problems, clear and critical 
thinking as to individual and community 
welfare, knowledge regarding the elements 
which have developed a great civilization 
on this western continent, and an attitude 
of confidence in the potential achievements 
of a democratic society are basic factors in 
the development of an increasingly abun- 
life under our 
The char- 


dant local and national 
democratic form of government. 
acter of its citizens is more fundamental for 
the welfare of a country than its laws or 
legislative acts. Legislation, as has been 
learned through costly experience, can not 
determine moral conduct. Wholesome and 
satisfying group cooperation in community 
and in national life is insured only through 
good citizenship. 

A social philosophy of government which 
leaves its destiny in the hands of the people, 
which places implicit faith in the sovereignty 
of the common man and which depends for 


its permanency on the popular franchise, 
necessarily depends for its effective funce- 
The 
part to be played by public education in a 


tioning on an intelligent electorate. 


democracy should be obvious. This inter- 
relationship between the program of public 
education and a democratic society should 
be recognized as axiomatic. 

The school is oftentimes too far removed 
from the market-place, the marts of trade, 
the industrial plants, the trading centers, 
the public forum, as well as the recreational 
centers, the highways of communication and 
intercourse, and even the homes where live 
the men, women, young people and children 
who are the very warp and woof of this 
thing we call society. The schoolmaster 
must plead guilty to the failure to give 
reasonable attention to what these men and 
women think about what is going on in this 
kaleidoscopic enterprise which makes up 
our community or national life. 
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The society for which the school is main- 
tained and which it theoretically serves js 
based upon the fundamental ideas of asso. 
ciation, cooperation and integration. A 
society must be united in some common pur- 
pose in the attainment of which some com. 
mon ideals must bind the group together. 
Social democracy as it is illustrated in our 
own potential national life is the ideal which 
explains the America of to-day. 

The pattern of life and living which con- 
stitutes the nation has been referred to 
above as a kaleidoscopic enterprise. It is 
indeed varied and variegated with the con- 
stantly changing prismatic colors in every 
possible combination. However, kaleido- 
scopic implies not only varied color but also 
symmetry in form. The root meaning of 
the word is ‘‘beautiful form.’’ Some of the 
trends of the moment stress the varied char- 
acteristics which color the thinking of many 
of our groups, without remembering also 
that there must be some ‘‘symmetry in 
form’’ in any democratic way of life. 

The things that men make and the tasks 
that men perform, the many and varied 
activities of men and women in the daily 
routine of life, are too often given only 
casual thought by those who direct the schoo! 
program. It would seem that the close 
relationship between the activities of life 
and the program of the school should be 
obvious. The school is the servant of a 
democratic society. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the correlations and interrelationships 
are often difficult to observe. Men and 
women are thinking beings. Things are 
done, acts are performed, tapestries are 
woven, books are written, machines are 
made for real and valid reasons. It is not 
habit alone which controls but rather the 
new interpretations which are constantly 
being given to changing conditions. It is 
the changing perspective which constant!) 
modifies thought and therefore action. The 
reasons which determine action in any par- 
ticular instance may not appeal to others 
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to be sound or reasonable. However, each 
individual interprets his problems through 
his own peculiar background and environ- 
ment. The interweaving of these back- 
erounds and experiences is a major function 
of the school. Until the school finds it pos- 
sible to give a major place in its instruc- 
tional program and in its activities to social 
and civie problems and to the development 
of individual and group controls the school 
will continue to overlook its most important 
function, education for purposeful citizen- 
ship. 

The citizenship objectives in democracy’s 
program of public education are sufficiently 
compelling to insure certain emphases on 
social and civie materials throughout the 
school program and more particularly in 
the junior and senior high school. This is 
a new area which has thus far been devel- 
oped in a far from satisfactory manner. 
The challenge of social welfare in and of 
itself alone compels a democratic society in 
its formal program for the training of 
adolescents to give a significant position not 
only to our social heritage but also to our 
present social problems and needs. In fact, 
these two phases of social values, the past 
and the present, are closely interrelated. 
Ilowever, merely to assent academically to 
this relationship leads nowhere. Until the 
materials of instruction, the classroom de- 
vices and the actual thinking of the teacher 
recognize the implications of this approach, 
progress will be impossible. 

In publie discussions and in convention 
discourses we constantly reaffirm our faith 
in character and citizenship as purposeful 
and paramount goals or aims of education. 
We also hold, and rightly so, that these 
objectives are realized by indirect as well 
as by direct methods. There are, however, 
many practical steps in school procedures 
by which these values may be attained more 
readily and through which more immediate 
and more positive satisfactions in individual 
growth and in social understanding may be 
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insured. Citizenship has its intangible 
aspects, but it has also some definite and 
concrete implications. 

It would seem obvious that the approach 
to social studies should involve net merely 
the knowledge of historical facts, but rather 
the study and analysis of these materials 
because of their bearing on the constant if 
not consistent development of man in rela- 
tion to others and to the emerging society 
in which he now lives. The fact that society 
is always becoming but never attaining in- 
dieates something of the bearing of histori- 
eal materials on the larger area known as 
social studies. Social studies materials, 
therefore, find their impetus through the 
challenge which comes to the group and to 
the individual through the setting up of 
units of study or through the analysis and 
discussion of problems in which the past 
and the present merge into one stream. 

The human equation is quite as important 
in life as the algebraic equation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if precedence is to be granted to 
either, it must be found in the field of 
human relations. Man’s inhumanity to man 
has caused far more suffering in the world 
than all our lack of knowledge of the fourth 
dimension or our ignorance as to the mean- 
ing of the theory of relativity. The signifi- 
cance of the binomial theorem is of large 
import in certain special fields, but in com- 
parison with the pressing and immediate 
problems of social welfare and civic respon- 
sibility the binomial theorem must yield. 
Under certain specific conditions the for- 
mulae of higher mathematics may loom large 
and have major implications in terms of the 
comfort and even the betterment of man- 
kind. However, until men begin to sense 
something of the axiomatic principles 
underlying their relationship to each other, 
their interdependency upon one another, 
and the cooperative spirit which must gov- 
ern every worthwhile community enterprise, 
individual growth is difficult and civie de- 
velopment is impossible. Human values 
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may be intangible, but they transcend all 
the material values of the universe. 

The schools have no mandate to establish 
a new social order. They have, however, a 
large responsibility in promoting intelligent 
thinking regarding American democracy 
and its relation to other political philoso- 
phies, in developing a deeper appreciation 
of the rich heritage which is ours, and in 
fostering those activities which will tend to 
insure not merely the present but also the 
potential values in the American way of 
life. It is a much more difficult problem, 
however, to find any common thought as to 
how this responsibility should be met. In 
other words, the relationship of the schools 
to dynamie citizenship and the importance 
of the school program in educating for more 
effective citizenship is clear. There are wide 
differences of opinion, however, as to the 
educational procedures by which that re- 
sponsibility may be met. 

The struggle between the essentialists and 
the progressives, between the reactionaries 
and the radicals, between the conservatives 
and the liberals, is no less evident in the field 
of education than in the social, economic, 
industrial and political areas. In fact, 
many of the characteristics which mark this 
conflict in the economic world are significant 
also in the differences which obtain in the 
points of regarding the activities, 
actual or desirable, in the educational pro- 


view 


gram. 

The extremist, whether he be rightist or 
leftist, is oftentimes dogmatic, autocratic, 
dictatorial and intolerant, with no apparent 
interest in any problem, policy or procedure 
except those covered by his own platform. 
This is not always true. Nevertheless, it is 
true of far too much of the headline material 
furnished to the public press and to the edu- 
cational magazines by extremists who seem 
to be intoxicated by publicity and whose 
objective is applause from their own group 
‘ather than a real contribution toward the 
solution of the problem. 
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Experimentation in education is essential. 
New trails need to be blazed. New routes 
and different procedures are needed for 
many of our groups. In many schools there 
is far too much attention to some particular 
theory or device and far too little attention 
to the goals to be attained. Regimentation 
plays so large a part in the educational game 
that pupil initiative is often thwarted and 


pupil growth and development often 
blighted. On the other hand, aimless and 


unintelligent experimentation in education 
is a road strewn with wreckage, a trail 
which leads no one knows where. 

We are still in the woods educationally 
as well as economically. Some of the trails 
are well blazed and may be wisely followed 
by those who do not know the woods. As- 
suming that the purpose of the journey is 
clear, that we know where we are going, that 
the mountain top which we desire to reach 
is agreed upon, the wise leader conducts his 
group over a path which is known to lead 
to the desired goal. For the traveler to 
saunter jauntily into forest bypaths is haz- 
ardous. For the leader of a group to pursue 
such a policy is well-nigh inexcusable. We 
need trail blazers, but not every traveler 
who wanders into the woods is qualified for 
the job. New trails and paths are blazed 
only by those who know the whole area 
thoroughly and whose experience in the 
forest makes it possible to maintain direc- 
tion-sense. If in the fields of education or 
economics you wish to call that common- 
sense, there is no objection. Obviously we 
choose a trail which leads to some definite 
goal. 

Some slightly different interpretation 
must be given to the place of experimenta- 
tion in the training and development of 
children in contrast with the function of 
experimentation in other fields. The bear- 
ing which the whole process of education 
has on mental and spiritual values, and on 
the physical, moral and esthetic phases of 
life presents a challenge to the most superior 
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leadership which America can command. 
This is true of all relationships in life but 
becomes preeminently significant in our 
united plans and projects for the training 
of children and the development of youth. 

The scientist who experiments in the field 
of inanimate matter may, if he wishes, pro- 
ceed freely and irrespectively throughout 
the whole gamut of his interests. Not so 
the scientist in the field of medicine who 
must earry the responsibility of human 
health and happiness. Even less the educa- 
tor, the teacher, who holds in his hand the 
euidanee and the direction of the young 
whose growth and development should in- 
sure such conduct and character as to widen 
the horizon and enrich the experience of 
each sueceeding generation. 

The physician deals with both mind and 
matter, but primarily his function has to 
do with the human body. With what care 
does he consider every factor which enters 
into the situation and which may have an 
influence on the health and well-being of 
his patient. Even here we are not unaware 
of the scientific approach and the _ back- 
ground of research that is being carried on 
in the experimental laboratory, all of which 
is constantly contributing to the knowledge 
and to the technique which the individual 
physician brings to his task. There is prob- 
ably no professional field where scientific 
research and experimentation play a larger 
part than in the field of medicine, or if you 
wish, public health. However, experimenta- 
tion is not the slogan which governs the 
relationship between the physician and the 
patient. 

The function of the educator, the teacher, 
has to do largely with the mind, although 
the larger interpretation recognizing the 
close relationship of mind and body is not 
easily delimited. The guidance of the child, 
his mental growth and development, his 
attitudes and appreciations, his understand- 
ing of himself and his conduct in relation to 
others, his responsibilities as a member of 
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society, in brief his unfolding character, are 
functions of a process vastly more delicate 
and potentially much more dynamic than 
any other responsibility which confronts 
the family group or even society itself. 
This so-called educative process, of which 
the school is only one phase, is subject to 
constant change in terms of the trends 
which are constantly modifying the tempo 
and the character of society itself. 

This concept of a changing society ex- 
plains why the school itself must be dynamic 
in its character, subject constantly to such 
changes, gradual in their application, as 
intelligent observation, purposeful experi- 
mentation and scientific research may show 
to be necessary for the more complete func- 
tioning of the school as an agent of the 
society which it serves. However, this 
interpretation of the relationship of the 
school to a democratic society gives no justi- 
fication for placing the ‘‘over-enthusiastic 
experimentalist’’ as teacher in charge of the 
pupils or as superintendent in charge of the 
school system. Spasmodic experimentation 
is not the device which either governs or 
interprets the relationship between the 
teacher and the pupil nor has it any place 
in the realization of the social function of 
the school. 

There is no justification for excursions 
into the field of experimental education 
except under the close supervision and im- 
mediate direction of expert professional 
leadership. Direction-sense is as fundamen- 
tal in educational leadership as in those 
who guide the uninitiated through forest 
regions. Otherwise the outcomes will be 
ultimately characterized not by wastage but 
by disaster. 

Democracy has too much at stake in this 
vast project known as public education to 
give no thought to chart or compass. Par- 
ents and school patrons are deeply inter- 
ested in the general trends and gradual 
changes in direction which the school pro- 


gram appears to follow. Citizens and civic 
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groups are keenly concerned in what the 
schools are doing or attempting to do, other- 
wise the large funds made available from 
year to year for the support of public educa- 
tion would not be contributed so readily. 
This confidence of the public in the far- 
reaching value of education is deep-seated, 
and thus far has not been seriously shaken. 
To insure this confidence in the days ahead 
it may be wise for the teaching profession 
and for our educational leadership to show 
a somewhat deeper concern in the values 
inherent in our American form of govern- 
ment, and to make some definite contribu- 
tion to the larger part which the schools 
must play in a more adequate realization of 
the promises of American democracy. 

The philosophy of change is important in 
every consideration of educational policies 
and procedures as well as in relation to all 
types of social and economic problems. 
Everything is in a constant state of flux. 
However, even change itself is a relative 
matter. Even the life-span in the animal 
world is relative, varying from a few hours 
to hundreds of years. Some stars in the 
heavens may be ealled ‘‘fixed stars,’’ but 
this term is only relative. The position of 
these stars is changing, but so slowly that 
to the observer to-day Orion appears the 
same as to the shepherd boy in the Old Tes- 
tament era on the hills of Judea. In the 
heavens there are meteors and moons, as 
well as planets and suns, and other suns or 
stars, all of which to him who is able to 
read ‘‘declare the glory of God’’ and 
‘“showeth his handiwork.’’ It is not by the 
meteor or the moon that the mariner charts 
his course. It is rather by the sun and by 
the stars that are ‘‘fixed’’ that the navigator 
plots his path through the sea. These stars, 
although changing, are sufficiently fixed for 
man’s use not only from generation to gen- 
eration but from century to century. There 
may be some to-day in the field of education 
as well as in the field of economics who are 
setting their course in terms of meteors and 
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moons, having forgotten seemingly that 
there are some fixed stars even in these areas. 

Philosophy in the hands of the injudicious 
will prove as purposeless as the pearls before 
swine. The manner in which the shallow 
mind plays with partial truths would be 
amusing if it were not tragic. The inability 
to see things in perspective results in mani- 
fold mental distortions. Clear thinking, 
sound reasoning, analytic comparisons and 
judicial interpretation are essential for in- 
telligent thinking and therefore for intelli- 
gent action. It may be the constant urge 
for ‘‘the new’’ or, as Thomas Mann puts it, 
‘“‘the charm of novelty,’’ that discourages 
reasoning, shortcireuits thinking, and seems 
to avoid anything of the judicial or analytic 
approach. But even the charm of novelty 
or the urge for the new may prove merely a 
smoke screen to the mob. The unthinking 
and unreasoning rush after the new idea. 
As Caesar said of the untutored Gauls, they 
are eager for new things. The probing of 
new areas, the challenge of new discoveries, 
the urge for wider horizons, the desire to 
explore uncharted lands or seas or to extend 
the radius of man’s knowledge into unfath- 
omable space characterize the human mind 
in its effort to interpret the thought of the 
Infinite. Change? Yes. Experimentation? 
Yes. Widen the horizon of experience? By 
all means. Encourage the creative effort of 
every individual? It is by this method that 


growth and development take place. How- 
ever, change is always relative. Progress 


itself is relative, and only as these imponder- 
ables are interpreted in terms of their ‘‘rela- 
tivity’’ do we see things and sense things in 
proper perspective. 

How long can democracy be blind to the 
necessity of a more dynamic interpretation 
of the philosophy which forms the very 
cornerstone of American life? The real 
danger which threatens democracy to-day 
comes not from foreign lands where dicta- 
torial governments hold sway and where an 
autocratic régime has regimented the think- 
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ing as well as the daily life of the people. 
The hazard which our American form of 
vovernment must meet is more insidious 
than any open attack from outside, more 
subtle than the ridicule of the Nazi or 
Fascist press. The threat comes rather 
from within where quacks with panaceas 
for magnified evils in our social, industrial, 
political and economic life are boring 
naively or viciously into the foundations 
and unless checked may soon be pulling 
down even the superstructure itself. It is 
imperative that democracy become vocally 
militant, and that the ideals underlying the 
American way of life be proclaimed. In 
the world of to-day, democracy is on the 
defensive. America’s first line of defense 
is the publie school. If democracy is worth- 
while, its tenets must be not only taught but 
stressed, in order that the responsibility of 
the individual to the democratic way of life 
may be recognized by every citizen. 

Strange things may happen under the 
vise of high-sounding and apparently well- 
iueaning slogans. How easy it is to allow 
the germ of truth which gives rise to the 
slogan to run riot with one’s more deliberate 
thinking. Our philosophical approach to 
problems, if we have any such approach, 
is so easily diverted by some alluring catch- 
phrase of the moment. Our thinking, if we 
do any thinking, is so easily bowled over by 
the pseudo logie of the glib-tongued orator. 
Gold bricks are still on sale in America, for 
which the man on the street still pays a high 
‘*Change’’ is a relative term. Evo- 
lutionary development, revolutionary prop- 
aganda and eatastrophie disasters are all 
characterized by ‘‘change,’’ but the contrast 
lies in their difference rather than in their 
Experimentation is necessary for 
the constant adjustments which society and 
covernment face. Worshipers at the shrines 
conservatism have blasted 
luany a hope of educational as well as eco- 
Obviously society must 
operate under controls if it is to develop its 


price, 


likeness, 


of traditional 


nomle progress. 
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procedures intelligently. Change, merely 
for the sake of change, with disregard if 
not disdain for the positive contributions 
which the yesterday has made to the to-day, 
leads, if anywhere, only into uncharted seas. 
Controls are as vital in the development 
of society and in the welfare of the indi- 
vidual as in the use of the natural re- 
sources. Democracy may well forget some 
of her catch-phrases and use her compass. 
Whether government ‘‘of the people’’ is 
suffering from obtuse adolescence or is 
approaching the period of early decadence 
remains to be seen. As never before, how- 
ever, democracy needs direction-sense and 
self-control. 

The social and civic functions which 
should determine in large part the program 
and activities of the school are too often 
lost from sight. The public schools are 
demoecracy’s schools, and can not be con- 
trolled by any pressure groups or by any 
special interests. Notwithstanding the well- 
nigh superhuman achievements which have 
been accomplished through the work of the 
public schools, there are too many smoke 
screens obscuring the fundamental issues. 

The extreme progressive, the leftist in 
education, like his partner in economics or 
in polities, ridicules everything that hap- 
pened in the past, sees nothing worth while 
in the ‘‘to-day’’ and looks far abroad for 
those Elysian Fields which will insure for 
us the new education and the new social 
order, whatever those terms mean. ‘The 
ultra-traditionalist is quite as near the truth 
as the extreme progressive. One has about 
the same degree of sanity as the other, 
although they are not on speaking terms. 

Fortunately, however, these extremists do 
not control for long our thinking in civic 
and economic matters or in educational pro- 
cedures. For some reason it seems to be 
difficult if not impossible to explain the 
provincialism of our professional thinking 
or to interpret the phlegmatic bias of our 


educational philosophy. It is not always 
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the other man who is suffering from pro- 
vincialism. It is not always the other man 
who is handicapped by peculiar biases. 
Provincial biases, narrowness of view, 
faulty perspective and lack of respect for 
the opinions of others are not peculiar to 
either group; they belong to both extremes. 
Dogmatism is quite as significant a charac- 
teristic of the extreme liberal as it is of the 
rank conservatist. The more extreme we 
become in our educational as well as in our 
social or economic thinking, the less respect 
do we show to those who differ with us, the 
less patience do we exhibit towards oppo- 
nents, and the less generous we are toward 
the motives of others. 

Probably at no time in the history of 
America has the relationship between indi- 
vidual development and social responsibility 
been more confused and more confusing 
than at the present moment. Not only our 
own limited vision and our own narrowness 
of sympathy, but also the provincialism of 
cults and pressure groups and even the 
shibboleths of political parties tend to make 
of us either conservatists on the one hand 
or radicals on the other. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the highway of progress through the 
centuries has been found somewhere between 
these limits. The Infinite, in His wisdom, 
seems to have distributed rather widely the 
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fine qualities which go to make up manhood 
and womanhood. At any rate it is obvious 
that He has not given all the wisdom of the 
world to any one individual, nor to any one 
group. 

This faith in the integrity of the common 
man is the very heart of the philosophy of 
American democracy. In like manner, faith 
in the potential worth of the individual child 
forms the very cornerstone of democracy’s 
schools. The recognition of individual 
worth, wherever it is found, with ful] 
opportunity for its growth and development 
and recognition of the civie and social obli- 
gations of every individual to the group, 
whether family, community or state, to- 
gether with practical steps toward the at- 
tainment of these ends, would immediately 
result in a significant reorganization of 
much that is being done in the schools of 
our democracy. We have set up citizenship 
and character goals. The resultant of indi- 
vidual character and a sense of obligation 
to the group is good citizenship. Moreover, 
if this democracy is to continue, individual 
development and social responsibility must 
march side by side. The integration of these 
complementary phases of life and living 
through purposeful activities during child- 
hood and adolescence is the challenge to 
democracy’s schools. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTE AT MALTA 


THE Malta correspondent of the London Times 
reports that Lord Lloyd, chairman of the British 
Institute, delivered an address on May 8 at the 
opening of the new institute at Malta. Sir 
Charles Bonham-Carter, the Governor of Malta, 
presided at the ceremony, and Mgr. Gonzi, the 
Bishop of Gozo, representing the Archbishop, 
blessed the premises. 

Lord Lloyd .deseribed the opening as one of 
those occasions when a speaker felt the full tide 


of history behind him. He said: 


To-day it was due to the distant origin and long 


historical descent of the two national cultures to 
the union of which the institute was dedicated. 
In every epoch of Western civilization Malta has 
been a spiritual, intellectual and material exchange 
center for diverse Mediterranean civilizations. . . . 
The Maltese have nevertheless preserved their race, 
language and culture, thus showing a stubborn 
national vitality. In the long succession of its 
rulers there never was a stranger chance than that 
which linked its destinies to another island race 
having some common roots, but utterly unlike the 
Maltese. 

From such a connection this institute begins. It 
will impart a knowledge of our history, language, 
literature and music, and our ways of living and 

















thinking, besides interpreting Malta to Britain. 
The council has already founded a chair of arche- 
ology at Malta University besides providing for 
housands of Maltese, whose tenacity, ability and 
magnificent patriotism I admired when I was High 
Commissioner in Egypt. At Alexandria and Cairo 
subsidies are paid to British schools, thus enabling 
them to increase the number of their Maltese pupils, 
and in Suez a Maltese school flourishes with the 
council’s help. At Port Said the council has 
founded a new school. In Istanbul it has arranged 
facilities for Maltese education in the British high 
school, and in Smyrna for their admission into 
French religious schools with special provision for 
English teaching. The council fervently hopes that 
the present institute will foster an ever closer under- 
standing between Malta and Britain. 


+ 
t 


The purpose of these institutes is to serve as 
centers of British culture. Thus the Institute 
at Malta will offer facilities for the study of 
English, courses of lectures, concerts and enter- 
tainments. It is housed in the Auberge d’Ara- 
gon, the ancient Palace of the Spanish knights 
of Malta. The building has been redecorated 
and adapted to its new purposes at the expense 
of the British Council, which has made a capital 
vrant for equipment and an annual grant for 
upkeep. The direetor of the institute is W. R. 
L. Wickham, who has been in Malta for some 
months supervising the work of preparation. 


THE BRITISH TRADES UNION CON- 
GRESS AND THE SPENS REPORT 

THE British Trades Union Congress has issued 
i statement of what it approves and what it 
disapproves of in the report of the Spens Com- 
mittee on the organization of schools other than 
elementary schools. 

As reported in the London Times, it approves 
of the following proposals of the committee: 


(a) The provision of secondary education for all 
children over 11. 

(b) Equality of status between all secondary 
schools. 

(c) A single administrative code for all schools 
in the secondary stage, providing for equality of 
accommodation, staffing, size of classes and treat- 
ment of fees. 

(qd) A liberalizing of the classical curriculum; a 
closer relationship between the curriculum and the 
life of the child. 

(e) Abolition of fees in secondary schools and 
adoption in the meantime of the 100 per cent. 
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special place system (the proposed exceptions to this 
system are regretted). 

(f) Parity among schools in the secondary stage 
implying the raising of the minimum leaving age 
to the same level in all schools, the age of 16 being 
envisaged as inevitable; and 

(g) Compulsory inspection of all private schools. 


It regrets, however, 
that the Spens Committee recommended three dis- 
tinet types of secondary school in preference to a 
system of multilateral schools; that it failed to 
recommend an adequate system of maintenance 
allowances (although recognizing that it is yet to be 
seen whether a leaving age of fifteen years can in 
fact become general without provision in some cases 
of maintenance allowances similar to those which 
have been found necessary at a like age for children 
attending grammar schools); that it proposed the 
selection by interview after examination of a large 
group of candidates for grammar schools, especially 
in view of the fact that this system had long stood 
condemned by the Board of Education; and also 
that it proposed a totally inadequate provision of 
grammar school places for only fifteen per cent. of 
elementary school children. 

In the opinion of the Trades Union Congress the 
policy of multilateral schools is essential for real 
parity in education or equality of opportunity in 
after life. It was the view of the Spens Committee 
that to a limited extent vocational training might 
be introduced into the curriculum after the age of 
fifteen years; but the congress suggests that any 
such move should be made with great caution and 
without prejudice to the general education of the 
child, which is important not only for its own sake, 
but also as a preparation for the intelligent use of 
leisure and as a compensation for possibly monot- 
onous employment. 

The desire of the congress was for a system of 
education which would give equality during school 
life; which would not of itself predetermine the 
social and industrial status of children before they 
left school; and which would seek to reduce ine- 
qualities arising from the social system. The con- 
gress asks that the Board of Education should not, 
on the ground of expense, set aside the fundamental 
administrative proposals of the report, without 
which universal and equal secondary education can 


not be secured. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION 
AROUSED by the nation-wide interest in hous- 
ing, the Society of Recreation Workers of Amer- 
ica recently requested the National Recreation 
Association to appoint a committee to draw up 
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standards for outdoor recreation space in hous- 
ing developments. The problem as the report 
presents it is that in entire neighborhoods where 
dwellings that will last for generations are being 
erected, there is promise of the provision of ade- 
quate light, air and open lawn areas, but little 
indieation of adequate open space to be used 
permanently for recreation. It holds that unless 
this tendency is corrected, cities with such hous- 
ing developments will be obliged to acquire recre- 
ation areas later at great cost. Responsibility 
for seeing that recreation needs are not over- 
looked in the planning of new housing develop- 
ments is shared in common by subdividers, pub- 
lic housing authorities, city planning commis- 
sions, city councils, 
school authorities and the taxpayers. 

The committee presents the following recom- 


mendations: 


recreation departments, 


1. In the initial conception of any housing proj- 
ect, due consideration for the recreational needs of 
the people to be housed, in consultation with local 
authorities responsible for city recreation service. 

2. Play lots within each block or for each group 
of dwellings except in developments where back- 
yards are provided for individual families. 

3. Within each neighborhood whether composed 
in part or entirely of the housing development—an 
adequate, properly situated playground. 

4. A playfield for young people and adults within 
easy reach of every housing development. 

5. Wherever practicable, utilization of spice not 
occupied by buildings for informal recreation. 

6. Consideration of indoor recreation facilities. 

7. Consideration of the problems of operation, 
maintenance and leadership. 


Viewing the problem as fundamentally one 


of planning, the report emphasizes three prin- 


ciples that underlie its recommendations. These 
are: First, that provision of recreation areas in 
housing projects is primarily a problem of city 


1 George Butler, National Recreation Association, 
chairman ; C. E. Brewer, recreation commissioner of 
Detroit ; E. Dana Caulkins, superintendent of recre- 
ation, Westchester County, N. Y. Advisory Com- 
mittee: Frederick J. Adams, professor of city plan- 
ning, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; F. 
Ellwood Allen, specialist in recreation facilities, 
National Recreation Association; Charles S. Ascher, 
secretary, committee on public administration, So- 
cial Science Research Council; Louise P. Blackham, 
recreation consultant, Hillside Homes, New York 
City; W. Burke Harmon, real estate operator; 
Seward H. Mott, chief, land planning division, Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, and Clarence 8. Stein, 
architect. 
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and neighborhood planning; Second, that in- 
telligent provision of outdoor recreation areas 
demands an understanding of their types, essen- 
tial functions and requirements as to size, loca- 
tion, design and facilities, and Third, that the 
need for indoor recreation facilities must also 
be considered and that they must be planned jn 
relation to the outdoor features. Furthermore. 
it is essential that methods of financing and ad- 
ministering areas and facilities be considered. 
The bulk of the report is given to an elab- 
oration of the three types of areas which j 
holds to be essential neighborhood features re- 
lated to housing developments. These are play- 
lots, playgrounds and playfields. It is stated 
that the playground, school and indoor recrea- 
tion center “which serve as a focus of the neigh- 
borhood and its common life” are the basic ele- 
ments in the planning of city neighborhoods. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 


THE seventieth annual report of the president 
of the American Museum of Natural History to 
the trustees and to the municipal authorities 0! 
the City of New York gives an account of the 
work of the department of education, which 
under the charge of Dr. Charles Russell, who 
became curator in February, has been reorgan- 
ized with a view to the following objectives: 


1. To clarify the types and extent of the service 
divisions which are: manufacturing, slides and slide 
service, motion pictures, cuts, photography, library, 
and projection and delivery. The significant 
changes were the coordination of W.P.A. workers 
with the museum employees to develop production 
otherwise impossible, establishment in each division 
of a responsible chief, and concentration on the 
development of materials relating only to the mu 
seum area of exhibition and science. 

2. To abandon services unrelated to museum ¢01 
tent. All slides, picture collections and motion pic 
tures were carefully graded and the distribution of 
30,000 slides, 700 reels of motion pictures and 390 
collections of pictures unrelated to museum areas 
was discontinued June 1. This resulted in a sharp 
drop in the totals of distribution, but accounts for 
increases in the distribution possibilities of related 
materials, still only at a rate of fifty per cent. of 
the demand. 

3. To locate and extend types of services inade 


quately met. The coordination of the W.P.A. and 
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planetarium teaching services of the Field Activi- 
ties Project with those of the Department of Edu- 
cation brought about greatly increased service to 
the schools and permitted the preparation of pupils 
for more effective guidance in both the museum and 
the planetarium. Closer cooperation in scheduling 
resulted in smoother relations and less duplication 
of effort. The release of energy and possible de- 
ivery space inereased greatly the distribution of 
circulating collections, dioramas, other materials 
properly within the area of departmental services. 
A study was made of private school curricula with 
a view to extending and improving the services to 
these progressive schools. Courses, lectures and 
other services were developed for increasing the 
effectiveness of the department service to adults. 

4. To modify certain services as formerly rendered. 
The content of courses for students and teachers 
was carefully adjusted so as not to parallel or dupli- 
‘ate content offered by colleges to their own stu- 
dents. Courses now given in the museum are con- 
fined to materials not as easily developed elsewhere. 
A service charge for the use of motion pictures by 
organizations other than the New York City public 
schools was established in order partially to in- 
demnify the museum for costs. Additions were 
made to the motion picture collection to increase 
its effectiveness. 

5. To increase the ability of the department to 
cooperate with other museum departments. The 
services of the department to members were studied 
and a new series of discussion forums developed to 
relate the areas of the museum to modern living. 
The division of temporary exhibits was incorporated 
in the department and the exhibits were coordinated 
with the receipt of new membership and publicity 


departments. 


THE STATE COLLEGES OF RHODE 
ISLAND 


Tue General Assembly of Rhode Island has 
concurred in an aet ereating a new board of 
trustees to administer the State College at 
Kingston and the College of Education at Provi- 
dence, 

According to the account in The New York 
Times, as the result of charges that polities had 
entered into control of the colleges, the Legis- 
lature passed a bill providing that the policy of 
administration “shall be removed from 
partisan political control and entrusted to non- 
politieal trustees.” 

With the exception of the director of the 
State Department of Education, these trustees 
are to have “no other publie official responsibil- 


their 
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ities” and are to be “protected from sudden 
changes in membership and reversals of policy 
which might result from recurring biennial elec- 
tions.” 

A seven-member board of trustees was estab- 
lished, four members to be appointed by the 
governor, one to be elected by the alumni of 
State College, one to be elected by the alumni 
of the College of Education and the education 
director ex-officio. Appointees of the governor 
are to serve for two, four, six and seven years, 
respectively, and, thereafter, as their terms ex- 
pire, for seven years. Alumni representatives 
are to serve three-year terms. 

From 1935 until early this year, the two insti- 
tutions were controlled by a ten-member Board 
of Regents, including the Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
the Budget Director and Controller, two alumni 
representatives of the State College, one alumni 
representative of the College of Education and 
two members at large appointed from each of 
the State’s Congressional distriets. 

The Legislature approved in February a gov- 
ernmental reorganization act abolishing the 
Board of Regents and placing temporary con- 
trol in an executive committee of five named by 
the governor, which would draft a new plan of 
administration for the institutions. 

The committee consisted of Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Brown University; the 
Very Rev. John J. Dillon, president of Provi- 
dence College; Dr. Reuben C. Bates, John F. 
Brown and Miss Ruth B. Franklin. 

Recommendations of the committee called for 
a seven-member board of trustees, five to be ap- 
pointed by the governor and the others to be 
chosen by the alumni associations of the institu- 
tions. The Assembly included the education 
director. 

The committee proposed that the Legislature 
approve a hypothetical “mill tax” system under 
which the institutions would be guaranteed an 
annual appropriation equivalent to 44 cents on 
every $100 of taxable property in the state. 
Unexpended balances, after operating expenses 
of the two colleges had been met each year, 
would be held by the board as reserves for cap- 
ital outlays. New construction would be under- 
taken only if reserves were sufficient for con- 
struction and equipment of the buildings. This 
provision was rejected by the Assembly. Full 
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authority, however, to expend such sums as the 
Assembly may annually appropriate is vested 
in the board under the terms of the approved 
act. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
ROUND TABLE AND THE 
SLOAN FOUNDATION 

CONTINUING the support it gave last year to 
the broadcasting of economie information, the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation has made a grant 
of $40,000 to the University of Chicago. The 
gift will be used to improve and experiment with 
the Round Table educational broadeast of the 
University of Chicago, which is carried each 
Sunday morning over a national network of 
fifty-eight stations to some two million listeners. 
By providing informed discussion of important 
national and international problems, the Round 
Table has a large economic content. 

The Sloan Foundation was established by Mr. 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the Board of 
the General Motors Corporation, by whom it 
was endowed with $10,000,000 in securities. In 
establishing the foundation, Mr. Sloan said that 
it would concentrate on “the promotion of a 
wider knowledge of basic economic truths gen- 
erally accepted as such by authorities of recog- 
nized standing and as demonstrated by experi- 
ence, as well as a better understanding of eco- 
nomic problems in which we are to-day so greatly 
involved, and as to which we are so importantly 
concerned.” 

As in last year’s grant, the sum given to the 
university represents approximately the equiva- 
lent of the income from a million dollars, on the 
basis of the average yield of the endowment of 
the university. 

In making the new grant, the foundation again 
expressly stipulated that the university would 
have full control over its expenditure and the 
sole decision as to the kind of economic informa- 
tion disseminated. 

Last year’s grant enabled the university to 
‘undertake publication of transcripts of the 
broadcasts, and to supplement the text with 
additional material. Cireulation of the tran- 
scripts now averages over 4,000 a week. Re- 
search assistance has been provided for the par- 
ticipants in the broadeast. Support from the 
Sloan Foundation also made possible an in- 
crease in the number of outside authorities who 
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took part in the broadeast. The number of 
stations carrying the program increased from 
38 to 57 during the year. 

Sherman Dryer, radio director of the univer- 
sity, is currently engaged in a critical analysis 
of the Round Table to determine the particular 
qualities responsible for its national popularity, 
and to develop techniques to improve the pro- 
gram. 

REDUCTIONS IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES OF NEW YORK CITY 

Because of the reduction of $5,300,000 in 
state aid for education in New York City and 
the $3,000,000 deduction by the city Board of 
Estimate, the Board of Education of New York 
City has been compelled to recast its budget. 
The new budget provides for the dismissal of 
984 teachers, the abolition of all kindergarten 
classes, evening schools, community centers and 
citizenship classes and the curtailment of day 
high-school activities. 

In addition to the dismissal of 984 teachers, 
nearly all kindergarten teachers, some 600 an- 
ticipated vacancies in the teaching staff will not 
be filled, and 200 supervisory teachers will be 
eliminated, making a total reduction of nearly 
1,800 teachers. The classes to be abolished are 
attended by about 123,000 children, including 
those of pre-school age, workers and adults seek- 
ing more education and the foreign-born de- 
siring to learn the English language and 
American usages. A hundred and eighteen 
schools used as community and recreational cen- 
ters and as afternoon athletie centers will not 
be available for extra-curricular activities. 

The new budget will be adopted at the meet- 
ing of the board on June 14 and will be for- 
warded to the Board of Estimate. In the mean- 
time the constitutionality of the method by 
which the reduction of the budget was accom- 
plished by the Legislature will undergo a court 
test, and if declared unconstitutional Governor 
Lehman will call a special session and seek to 
restore the entire quota of state aid. He pointed 
out that unless the reduction is declared uncon- 
stitutional, dismissals and eurtailments of ser- 
vices on the same scale will be duplicated in 
every educational system in the state. 

After the meeting of the Board of Education 
it was stated that the reduction was “indefensi- 
ble pedagogically and socially” and that it 
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struck “at some of the most precious services 
which the community had built up over a long 
period of years to meet the needs of the com- 
mon people of our city.” 


SUMMER MEETINGS OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION 

Tue National Council of Education has an- 
nounced programsS for two meetings at San 
Francisco on the morning and afternoon of 
July 2. The summer meetings of the council 
will, under the responsibility assigned to it by 
the National Edueation Association, present 
carefully prepared discussions of educational 
problems of fundamental significance. Members 
of the council will vote upon formal recommen- 
dations growing out of the discussion, these to 
be laid before the National Education Associa- 
tion as recommendation for policy. 

The morning session will be devoted to a 
second and final discussion of theses on “The 
School and the State in American Democracy.” 
They will be presented and diseussed by William 
H. Burton, of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. The participants in the 
discussion will be Grayson N. Kefauver, discus- 
sion leader, Stanford University; J. B. Sears, 
Stanford University; F. J. Weersing, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; Percy R. 
Davis, superintendent of schools, Santa Monica, 
Calif.; Alexander Meiklejohn; M. L. Darsie, 
University of California, Los Angeles; Walter 
R. Hepner, San Diego State College; A. D. 
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Owens, superintendent of schools, Newport, Ky., 
and F. W. Hart, University of California, 
Berkeley. An opportunity for discussion from 
the floor will be provided for at the close of the 
prepared discussion. 

At the afternoon session theses on “The Rela- 
tion of the Teacher to America’s Changing Eco- 
nomic Pattern” will be presented and discussed 
by George Willard Frasier, president of the 
Colorado State College of Education. Those 
participating in a prepared discussion of these 
theses will be Fred Hunter, University of Ore- 
gon; Loda Mae Davis, San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege; Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College; H. A. 
Sotzin, San José State College; John T. Wahl- 
quist, University of Utah; H. B. Allman, super- 
intendent of schools, Muncie, Ind.; Paul Hanna, 
Stanford University; F. I. Thomas, Fresno State 
Teachers College, and Louis A. Pechstein, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. A business meeting of the 
council will follow. 

The two sessions are scheduled for the Cali- 
fornia room of the Palace Hotel. The morning 
session begins at 9:30, the afternoon session at 
1:30. Reservations are being made for the full 
membership of the National Council. Seats are 
available to non-members, who are invited to 
participate in the discussion of the problems 
with which the National Council of Education 
is working. The program is under the direction 
of the president of the council, Louis A. Pech- 
stein, dean of Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE term of office of Dr. Lester K. Ade as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania expired on May 29. He was appointed 
four years ago by former Governor George H. 
Earle. By constitutional provision the Super- 
intendent of Publie Instruction in an outgoing 
administration earries over until May of the 
succeeding one. Dr. Clarence E. Ackley, deputy 
superintendent of public instruction since 1935, 
who has been director of administration and 
finance of the education department, has been 
made acting superintendent. 


Dr. ALFRED Newton Ricuarps, professor of 
pharmacology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected on June 5 vice-president of 
the university in charge of medical affairs. 


Dr. RaymMonp F. McLain, who was elected 
president of Eureka College, Illinois, in 1936, 
will assume the presidency of Transylvania 
College at Lexington, Ky., at the close of the 
college year. Both colleges are related to the 
Church of the Disciples of Christ. A special 
committee of the board of trustees of Eureka 
College has been appointed to select a new 
president. 

Dr. E. A. BENIANS, master of St. John’s Col- 
lege, and Dr. J. A. Venn, president of Queen’s 
College, have been nominated for the office of 
vice-chancellor at the University of Cambridge. 

Dr. DororHy Garrop, daughter of the late 
Sir Archibald Garrod, Regius professor of 
medicine at the University of Oxford, has been 
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elected to the Disney professorship of archeol- 
ogy at the University of Cambridge in succes- 
sion to Dr. E. H. Minns, who retires in October. 
Miss Garrod is director of studies in archeology 
and anthropology at Newnham College. She is 
known for her excavations in the Near East and 
at Gibraltar. 

C. L. WRENN, since 1930 university lecturer 
in the English language at the University of 
Oxford, has been appointed to the university 
chair of English language and literature at 
King’s College, University of London. 


At Harvard University, Donald H. Menzel has 
been promoted to a professorship of astro- 
physics, and William Thomson to a professor- 
ship of Arabic. 

Dr. EvisaneTrH G. KIMBALL, since 1935 di- 
rector of the two-unit plan of study at Mount 
Holyoke College, has been appointed academic 
dean of Westbrook Junior College at Portland, 
Me. 

ANDREW J. CASNER, associate professor of law 
at the University of Illinois, this year visiting 
lecturer at the Harvard Law School, has been 
appointed assistant professor of law at Harvard 
He take up his work next 


University. will 


autumn. 

Dr. JAMES MARSHALL HANNA ROWLAND, dean 
of the Medical School of the University of 
Maryland for the past twenty-four years, will 
retire with the title of dean emeritus at the 
close of the present academic year. 

Proressors J. P. Moore and P. P. Calvert, 
of the department of zoology of the University 
of Pennsylvania, will retire at the end of the 
present academic year. On the evening of 
May 31, their present and former students and 
associates held a dinner in their honor at the 
Hotel Normandie in Philadelphia. Dr. Josiah 
H. Penniman, who retires this month as provost 
of the university, presided, and Dr. E. G. Conk- 
lin, executive vice-president of the American 
Philosophical Society, gave the principal ad- 
More than a hundred guests were in at- 
tendanee. Professor Moore was presented with 
a microscope and Professor Calvert with spe- 
cial equipment for his microscope. A large 
portrait photograph of each, suitably framed, 
was presented to the university to be hung in the 
Zoological Laboratory. 


dress. 
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THe following members of the faculty of 
Mount Holyoke College have retired: Dr, N. 
Neilson, chairman of the department of history 
and politieal science; Professor Gertrude S 
Hyde, chairman of the department of art and 
archeology, and Associate Professor Asa §, 
Kinney, director of the botanical gardens and 
faculty member in the department of botany. 
A fund to be known as the N. Neilson fund has 
been established in honor of Dr. Neilson to be 
used in the purchase of books dealing with En- 
glish historical material for the Mount Holyoke 
Library. 


Dr. Harriet L. Harpy, for the last five years 
resident physician at Northfield Seminary, has 
been appointed resident physician and director 
of health education at Radeliffe College, suc- 
ceeding Dr. M. Gene Black. 


Dr. BENJAMIN E. MaAtwary, professor of 
economies at the University of California at 
Berkeley, has been nominated by Governor 
Olson as ex-officio member of the State Per- 
sonnel Board. 


V. O. Warts, associate professor of economics 
at Carleton College, has been appointed economic 
counsel to the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 


merece. He will take up the work on August 1. 


AMONG honorary degrees conferred by Colum- 
bia University at its one hundred and eighty- 
fifth annual commencement on June 5 were the 
doctorate of letters on Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, 
president of the University of Minnesota, and 
the doctorate of laws on M. Jean Zay, Minister 
of National Education of the French Republic. 


Honorary degrees conferred at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Case School of Applied 
Science included the doctorate of science on Dr. 
Clement C. Williams, president of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, formerly dean of engineering at the 
University of Iowa, who gave the principal 
address. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY at its fifty-seeond com- 
mencement exercises conferred the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of humane letters on Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps, professor emeritus of English at 
Yale University, and on Dr. Ralph Barton Perry, 
professor of philosophy at Harvard University. 
The honorary degree of doctor of science was 
conferred on Dr. Edmund Smith Conklin, head 
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of the department of psychology at Indiana Uni- 
versity. ; 

Tue honorary degree of doctor of literature 
has been conferred by the University of Oxford 
on Dr. Paul Kahle, sometime professor of 
Semitie languages at the University of Bonn. 


Dr. THomas 8. Roperts, professor of orni- 
thology and director of the Museum of Natural 
History of the University of Minnesota, has been 
awarded the Brewster Medal by the American 
Ornithological Union “for the most meritorious 
work on American birds.” The medal was pre- 
sented to Dr. Roberts in Washington, D. C., for 
the second edition of his “The Birds of Minne- 


” 
te 
sota. 


Dr. SAmMuEL McCurntrocK HAMIL, of Phila- 
delphia, has been awarded the Dr. I. P. Stritt- 
matter Gold Medal by the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society. Dr. Hamill, who has practiced 

Philadelphia since 1890, has been active in 
child welfare work for many years. Among 
other activities he was chairman of the section 
on medical service of the Hoover White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, and 
during the past four years has been chairman 
of the Pennsylvania Emergency Child Health 
Committee. 


Dr. Cart SuMNER Kwopr, archeologist and 
dean of the School of Religion at the University 
of Southern California, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences of Southern 
California. 

Dr. Davin Topp, from 1881 to 1920 professor 
of navigation and astronomy and director of 
the observatory at Ambherst College, died on 
June 1 at the age of eighty-four years. 


Dr. Epwin Linton, professor emeritus of 
biology at Washington and Jefferson College, 
died on June 4. He was eighty-four years old. 


Dr. VANNEVAR Busu, president of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, D. C., deliv- 
ered the baccalaureate address at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology on June 4. Dr. 
Bush retired last year as vice-president of the 
institute, 


Dr. Irvin ABELL, of Louisville, Ky., the re- 
tiring president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, delivered the commencement address at 
St. Louis University on June 6. 
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Dr. Epuarp BENEs, formerly president of 
Czecho-Slovakia, was _ the 
speaker at Swarthmore College on June 5. 


commencement 


Dr. FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER, professor 
of English at the University of Cincinnati, will 
deliver the address at the forty-sixth annual 
commencement exercises of Drexel Institute of 
Technology, to be held on June 19. 


Dr. STANLEY G. Estes, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Northeastern Univer- 
sity, will lecture on advanced educational psy- 
chology and on research methods in education 
at the Summer School of Massachusetts State 
Teachers College at Hyannis. 


Dr. Harry Woopsurn CHASE, president of 
New York University and chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education of the World’s 
Fair, announces that a Specialized Information 
Service has been established to give particulars 
in regard to the educational activities of New 
York City. In some cases arrangements can be 
made for personal interviews with professors 
and specialists in various fields. Headquarters 
of the service will be in the Science and Edu- 
cation Building. It is sponsored by the Fair 
Corporation and the American Association for 
Adult Education. The service also is ready to 
answer all questions in regard to the cultural 
and educational features of the fair. 


THE Westfield Normal School, Massachusetts, 
celebrated on May 26 and 27 the hundredth 
anniversary of its founding. The speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Charles Russell, curator of the edu- 
cation department of the American Museum of 
Natural History and a former president of the 
college, and State Education Commissioner Wal- 
ter F. Downey. Edward J. Seanlon, president 
of the college, was in charge of the celebration. 


THE National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis announces that a grant of $161,350 has 
been made for establishment of an infantile 
paralysis center for Negroes at Tuskegee, Ala. 
The money will be used to build, equip and 
maintain for one year an infantile paralysis 
center of thirty-six beds. 


THE three State Colleges at Cornell Univer- 
sity are faced with a budget reduction for the 
year 1939-40 of more than $200,000 as a result 
of the reduction in the state budget of $30,000,- 








732 


O00. 
determine 


A study of expenditures is being made to 
the harmful reductions 
It is said that decreases in salaries 


where least 
can be made. 
will be avoided, but that research will have to be 
curtailed, and that both resident teaching and 
the extension service will be somewhat reduced. 
A few professorships temporarily vacant will be 
eliminated, and reductions will be made in grad- 
uate assistantships and in clerical and _ steno- 
Enrolment of students may 
The budget of the College of 


graphic service. 
also be limited. 
Agriculture for next year now stands at $1,805,- 
723, a reduction of approximately $156,000, 
taking into account obligatory new work trans- 
ferred to the college by the state without funds 
to handle it. Home economics will have $319,- 
900, which is some $34,000 less than this year; 
veterinary, $187,505, a reduction of some $18,- 
000; and the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva, $349,255, a cut of approximately 
$35,000. 


(2 


JoHNn A. Hooper, of York, Pa., president of 
the Alumni Association of the Yale Law School, 
a member of the class of 1891, has offered to con- 
tribute up to $250,000 to the permanent endow- 
ment of the school if alumni and other friends 
will contribute $750,000. Mr. Hoober in recent 
years has established a professorship of com- 
parative religion in the Yale Divinity School 
and has made gifts to various other schools of 
the university for special projects. It is stipu- 
lated that if $1,000,000 is thus provided, the 
annual income shall be devoted to the purchase 
of books for the library of the school. 


BECAUSE of a cut of $50,000 in the budget of 
the School Department of Worcester, Mass., a 
program of retrenchment will result in many 
parents being deprived of the option of sending 
their children to school between the ages of five 
and six years and the consequent discontinu- 


ance of many kindergarten and _ first-grade 
classes. 
Forty war orphan scholarships will be 


awarded this year by the New York State Edu- 
cation Department. Each will entitle the holder 
to the sum of $100 for tuition and $100 for 
maintenance in any approved college, university 
or normal school in the state for a period of 
four years. The requirements for admission to 
the competition are evidence that the candidate 
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is a resident of New York State and a child of 
a soldier, sailor or marine who enlisted from the 
State of New York and who died while serving 
in the armed forces of the United States, or as g 
result thereof. 


IN pursuance of its policy to foster distin- 
guished leadership in the South in all fields iy 
which it is needed, Dr. Edwin R. Embree, of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, has made awards of 
$100,000 in fellowships to southern whites and 
Negroes of demonstrated original ability. Of 
the twenty-seven fellowships, including renewals 
from last year, awarded to white southerners 
by the fund for 1939, approximately half went 
to those whose interests and professions lay out- 
side the field of academic work. Widely varied 
spheres of interest also were represented in the 
awards to Negro fellows. Included in the group 
were people engaged in labor relations, polities, 
cooperative organizations, musical composition 
and drama. 


AFTER being closed two years, the remodeled 
and much enlarged building of the New York 
Historical Society was reopened to the public on 
April 1. The addition of two new wings and 
extensive alterations in the central building have 
given the society, for the first time since its 
founding one hundred and thirty-five years ago, 
a thoroughly adequate background for display- 
ing its large collection of Americana, especially 
relics of old New York, its American portrait 
collection and other paintings. The improve- 
ments in the building cost approximately 
$1,600,000. 


THE University of Grenoble, in southeastern 
France, has recently celebrated its six hun- 
dredth anniversary. Founded in 1339, it was 
the fourth university in France, following Paris, 
Toulouse and Montpellier. The University otf 
Grenoble has now an enrolment of nearly 3,000 
students, including more than 1,000 foreigners. 


THE Government of Argentina has provided 
funds for a “Foundation argentine” at the Cité 
Universitaire in Paris, and has put at the dis- 
posal of the French Government three univer- 
sity fellowships. 

A WIRELESS dispatch from Rome to The New 
York Times reports that Giuseppe Bottai, the 
Minister of Edueation, announced at a Council 
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of Ministers on May 31 that it would be neces- 
sary to postpone the commencement of his edu- 
cational reform for a year. It was originally 
scheduled to start this October, but the work of 
preparing text-books and buildings and training 
teachers has proved too much. The delay will 
provide an opportunity to have everything so 
thoroughly prepared that there will be no frie- 
tion in passing from the old system to the new. 


THE College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, has 
announced that it will initiate a Junior Year in 
France in 1939-1940. The group, which will 
sail late in September and return toward the end 
of June, will live in the United States House of 
the Cité Universitaire in Paris. The academic 
work, consisting of courses in French, interna- 
tional relations, history and appreciation of art 
and architecture, and appreciation of music, will 
be supplemented by field work and _ tutoring. 
Leading French authorities cooperating in the 
program are: André Siegfried, Roger Seydoux, 
Etienne Dennery of the Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, and Bernard Fay of the Collége de 
France. For at least the first half year the 
work, with the exception of French language 
courses, will be given in English. The academic 
program includes attendance at the opera or 
theater, visits to places of historical interest, and 
a sojourn at Geneva during the sittings of some 
section of the League of Nations. The academic 
work will be supervised by a dean, who is chosen 
from one of the cooperating colleges and is re- 
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sponsible to them. The director of the United 
States House in Paris, Donald A. Lowrie, is re- 
sponsible for all local arrangements. Further 
information may be secured from Dean W. R. 
Westhafer, of the College of Wooster. 


THE British Central Council of Recreative 
Physical Training, which was formed a little 
over three years ago as a clearing house for 
organizations and individuals newly interested 
in or already engaged in this work, is enrolling 
candidates for the summer holiday courses for 
the training of group leaders. While men stu- 
dents will go to camp as before, courses for 
women leaders will be held at Milton Mount 
College, Crawley, Sussex, and at Harrogate Col- 
lege. The schools are not intended to afford 
sufficient training to equip students to become 
leaders, but to provide refresher courses for 
those already acting as leaders of open “Keep- 
Fit” classes or of classes attached to evening 
institutes, girls’ clubs, guide companies and 
similar organizations and to give those who wish 
to serve as leaders in the future an insight into 
the various aspects of recreative physical train- 
ing. Not the least valuable part of these courses 
is the opportunity they afford for leaders in 
many different walks of life to meet on equal 
terms. Studies will include recreative gymnas- 
ties, national and central European dancing and 
play leadership and lectures on the theory of 
movement, methods of teaching and the organi- 
zation of classes. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE ACCREDITATION OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


In California ever since March 4, 1884, when 
the Regents of the university enacted a regula- 
tion providing for the suspension of examina- 
tions for students coming from accredited high 
schools, there has been but one objective in the 
accrediting of schools. This objective has had 
to do with the functioning of the high school 
as a college preparatory institution—specifically 
with the preparation of students to do college 
work successfully. Over this period of fifty-odd 
years, there have been from time to time changes 
in the policies or procedures pertaining to ac- 


creditation. The most recent of these changes 


was initiated in the beginning of the academic 
year 1936-37. At this time recognition was 
given to the need for expanding those activities 
concerned with accrediting to include features 
related to a more generally improved articula- 
tion between the schools and the university. 
The Office of Relations with Schools was estab- 
lished in November, 1936, to provide administra- 
tive machinery for extension of these important 
aspects of articulation between the university 
At the 


vas to serve administra- 


and the secondary schools of the state. 
same time this office 
tively for the Committee on Schools—a ecommit- 
tee of the Academie Senate charged with the 
responsibility of accrediting the high schools. 
The duties of the Committee on Schools include 
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the responsibility of setting up what might be 
called the minimum requirements for accrediting 
schools and the means by which the qualifications 
of the schools for accrediting may be determined. 
The officers of Relations with Schools collect and 
prepare such information as may be desired by 
the Committee on Schools for its deliberations. 

Briefly stated, the minimum requirements for 
accrediting as set by this committee may be listed 
as follows: 

(1) The eurricular offering of the school must 
be such as to meet the requirement of adequate 
preparation for the university. 

(2) There must be at least three teachers de- 
voting practically full time to instruction in aca- 
demic subjects and adequately trained in the 
subjects they teach. 

(3) There should be a class graduating in the 
year in which the application for accrediting is 
made, and this class should contain students 
qualified to meet the admission requirements of 
the university. 

(4) Adequate library and laboratory facili- 
ties must be provided. 

(5) A minimum school term of 170 school 
days is required. 

(6) There must be a minimum enrolment of 
twenty-five (25) pupils registered in a reasonable 
proportion of academic subjects. 

(7) There must be submitted freshman ecol- 
legiate records of graduates of the school, and 
these must give evidence of satisfactory academic 
standards in the school. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are other 
matters to which consideration is given. These 
items include evidences of an adequate adminis- 
trative organization, reasonable student and 
teacher loads, satisfactory marking standards, 
acceptable policies with respect to admitting and 
programming students and an adequate system 
of school records. Such minimum requirements 
as those given above are generally recognized 
by other accrediting agencies, with the possible 
exception of requirement 7 which, in the opinion 
of those charged with the responsibility of ae- 
crediting schools, is considered to be highly 
important. Quantitative evidence of the qualifi- 
cations of the school in this particular is obtained 
by analysis of the high-school scholarship ree- 
ords of entrants when compared with their first- 
year collegiate records. 
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In order to offer objective data on this prob- 
lem, the University of California assembles an- 
nually a report on these scholarship records, 
One distinguishing characteristie of such reports 
is found in the plan for computing grade-point 
averages and grade-point differentials. The 
quality of the work of each student in the high 
school and in his first year in the university js 
determined by computing the so-called grade- 
point average. In computing the university 
grade-point average, a student is allowed three 
grade points for each unit of work in which he 
receives a grade of “A,” and two, one, zero and 
minus one grade points for each unit of work 
in which he receives a mark of “B,” “C,” “D” 
and “E-F,” respectively. At the end of the first 
year a student’s grade-point average is found 
by dividing the total number of grade points 
accumulated by the total number of units of work 
undertaken. Accordingly, for each entering stu- 
dent the grade-point average is computed to 
indicate the quality of his work both in the high 
school and in his first year at the university (a 
unit of work in the high school is considered 
to be a year’s course in a normal subject). It is, 
of course, not to be expected that a poor student 
in the high school can do exceptional work in the 
university. However, the difference between the 
student’s grade-point average in his university 
work and in his high-school work is an indica- 
tion of the marking standards of the high school 
and of the student’s preparedness to do the work 
of the higher institution, particularly when the 
difference between these grade-point averages or 
grade-point differentials is viewed upon a back- 
ground of the performance of thousands of stu- 
dents similarly expressed. 

A report of scholarship records for five-year 
periods and for each current academic year is 
prepared by the university, copies of which are 
distributed annually to each principal. The 
scholarship data for each school are presented 
separately and published in this report. The 
names of the individual schools, however, are 
omitted, and the schools are identified by refer- 
ence numbers, revealed only to the principal of 
a particular school. The published records in- 
clude the following items for each school: 

(1) Reference number. 

(2) For the latest five-year period the num- 
ber of entrants, per cent. of students below “C” 
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average and the combined five-year grade point 
average for the group of entrants. 

(3) For the latest academic year the combined 
high-school grade-point average, the university 
crade-point average, and the grade-point dif- 
ferential for the group of entrants. 

Data for the five-year period are assembled, 
in order that statistical variations due to small 
numbers may be materially reduced. It is, of 
course, a fact that even on this basis the number 
of students coming to the university from some 
of the schools is too small to serve as a wholly 
satisfactory basis for judging the college pre- 
paratory work in such schools. 

In addition to the foregoing, there is sent to 
each principal a statement of the number of 
students from his school who have entered the 
university during the latest academic year, the 
percentage of those entrants who failed to make 
a “C” average, and complete copies of the schol- 
arship records of each entrant, i.e., subjects 
taken, number of units allotted to each subject 
and the marks received. 

In order that each principal may have a better 
opportunity to judge the performance of the 
vraduates of his school, the scholarship records 
are segregated into four groups in which the 
schools are classified, as follows: (1) Large 
public high schools with reported enrolment of 
501 students or over; (2) medium public high 
schools with reported enrolment of 201 to 500 
students; (3) small publie high schools with 
reported enrolment of 200 students or fewer; 
(4) private schools. 

There are included in the published scholar- 
ship forms two tables which present (1) figures 
showing the distribution of schools by arbitrar- 
ily selected intervals of grade-point averages 
for the five-year period and (2) the distribution 
of schools according to the per cent. of students 
failing to maintain a “C” average during the 
five-year period. These two tables furnish in- 
formation by which each principal is enabled to 
judge whether the scholastie record of the gradu- 
ates of his school who entered the University of 
California is satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 

An inspection of these published records re- 
veals the fact of a large number of schools from 
which no students have entered the University 
of California during any given five-year period. 
It is clear, therefore, that, in the absence of 
specific information of the success or failure of 
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the graduates from such a school in the Univer- 
sity of California, the obvious procedure is to 
collect what might be termed supplementary 
scholastic information. Such supplementary in- 
formation should obviously include the high 
school and the first-year collegiate records of the 
graduates from a school who entered higher in- 
stitutions in California other than the University 
of California. Seeking to obtain such informa- 
tion, the Office of Relations with Schools has 
requested the principal of each school which 
has sent five or fewer entrants to the university 
in the latest five-year period and also the prin- 
cipal of each school whose five-year grade-point 
average attained by its freshman entrants to the 
university was 0.75 or less, to supply such sup- 
plementary records. In order to lessen the 
burden of collecting and analyzing such informa- 
tion, records of only those students whose high- 
school records indicated eligibility for admission 
to the University of California were requested. 

The principals were advised that the first-year 
collegiate records of their graduates can, upon 
request, be obtained from the registrar of each 
college concerned. Incidentally, before this plan 
was adopted, officers of the University of Cali- 
fornia conferred individually with the proper 
authorities in each of the higher institutions in 
California, apprising them of the contemplated 
plan and obtaining from them expressions of 
willingness to supply collegiate records upon 
request of the high-school principals. It was, 
indeed, gratifying to discover a very hearty 
cooperative spirit among the college men and 
expressions of approval for the proposed plan. 

Furthermore, the high-school principal was 
instructed to make and retain copies of these 
individual freshman records for his files, in order 
to have such records for future reference, and 
then to transmit the originals to the Office of 
Relations with Schools together with official 
transcripts of the high-school records made by 
the same students. 

From these supplementary data combined 
grade-point averages were computed from the 
high-school and college record of each graduate. 
Since there is a wide range of marking standards 
among the higher institutions, it was considered 
necessary to translate these collegiate grade-point 
averages into what might be termed equivalent 
University of California grade-point averages. 
Data collected by the Office of Admissions of the 
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university for students entering the university 
with advanced standing presented the necessary 
information by which the aforementioned 
equivalent University of California grade-point 
averages could be computed. Thus a reasonably 
acceptable common denominator was obtained 
as a basis for evaluating this group of schools. 

In judging, therefore, the ability of a school 
to prepare students to undertake college work 
successfully, the authorities of the university 
have combined into a single record the scholar- 
ship standing of freshman entrants to the uni- 
versity with the supplementary scholarship ree- 
ords described above. The significant and unique 
feature of this single record is the grade-point 
differential. In the selection of this grade-point 
differential as a diagnostic factor, due recogni- 
tion is automatically taken of several factors, 
and at the same time it supplies, in the opinion 
of authorities at the university, the best single 
index so far disclosed for revealing the extent 
to which a school is successfully functioning in 
its preparation of students for college. 

Hiram W. Epwarps, 
Director of Relations with Schools 
L. A. WILLIAMS, 
Associate Director of Relations with 
Schools 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


RADIO, UNIVERSITIES AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Ir is generally admitted that education by 
justified our early and optimistic 
expectations. The response of the radio public 
to the sort of lectures or courses given over the 
air has not been encouraging. Whose is the 
fault? It is easy, but futile, to blame the public, 
which can not be compelled to tune in any pro- 
gram that fails to challenge its attention, and 
which can not be foreed to listen to a speaker 


radio has not 


who is dull or obseure. 

Distinguished educators have predicted the 
broadcasting of the regular college and univer- 
sity courses in the near future. That would be 
a very long step indeed toward universal adult 
education. But it is obvious that the courses and 
the methods of the professors and instructors 
would have to be changed in important par- 
ticulars. The radio student body will not be re- 
quired to take and pass examinations, and it will 
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not regard knowledge from the view-point of 
the young man or woman to whom education js 
preparation for a career, a condition of member. 
ship in a learned profession. 

Education by radio, in short, must be made 
interesting to average men and women and must 
consult their convenience. This, however, should 
not prove very difficult, considering the amount 
of rubbish and trash inflicted upon us by radio, 
We certainly could spare a good deal of third- 
rate jazz, many tedious and pointless sketches, 
hackneyed and trivial musical compositions, and 
the like. 

There are remarkable opportunities before our 
colleges and universities, and it is scarcely open 
to doubt that the right appeal—this is, the right 
programs, and the right arrangements for the 
broadeasting of such programs—would bring 
ample financial support from our enlightened 
philanthropists and from the many organiza- 
tions that have long been anxious to promote 
genuine adult education. 

But education is a big term covering a multi- 
tude of issues and subjects. Selection is neces- 
sary. Let us bear in mind that the talk about 
the publie oversimplifies the situation. As in 
the case of music, education must reach many 
publics. An excellent lecture on astronomy, on 
Egyptology, on anthropology, on _ electricity, 
will attract a small group. A lecture or series 
of lectures or intelligently planned debates on 
current, vital and “burning” topics will interest 
millions the country over. We may not know the 
end-result of radio education; we know, or 
should know, the proper and effective beginning 
of that enterprise. 

Recently, Harvard announced several lectures 
and courses over the radio, and among the sub- 
jects to be discussed we find “The Aftermath of 
the Civil War,” “Recent Times,” “Relation be- 
tween School and College.” No reasonable per- 
son can object to the consideration of these and 
similar matters. Yet many perplexed and light- 
seeking Americans may say to themselves that 
Harvard and other famous universities or col- 
leges might do better and render more direct and 
more useful service to a nation or world in tra- 
vail or distress. 

Are our educational institutions 
tackling over the radio such complex and difii- 


afraid of 


cult problems as unemployment, labor relations, 
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taxation, budget balancing, minimum wage legis- 
iation, the relief of agriculture, collective secur- 
‘ty, the prevention of war, the recrudescence of 
violence and barbarism in Europe, the revival of 
racialism and of quack notions concerning it? 

The Roosevelt administration was ridiculed for 
vears for its alleged dependence upon a “brain 
trust.” No such institution has ever existed. 
But the administration has consulted, and con- 
tinues to consult, men and women of brains, edu- 
eation and experience in its efforts to solve the 
problems facing it and us, and everybody must 
applaud that policy. The trouble is, “the doctors 
disagree,” and the opponents of the administra- 
tion think that it is consulting the wrong people. 
The opposition has its brain trust, and the 
friends of the New Deal think this trust the 
wrong guide and counselor. This is natural 
enough. We know that even in criminal cases 
the experts contradict each other, and no prose- 
cutor or defender fails to find experts to testify 
in behalf of his elient. In sociology and eco- 
nomics, unanimity is rare indeed, if it has ever 
happened. The U. S. Supreme Court hands 
down majority and minority opinions, and no 
individual justice can be labeled or stamped. In 
a free state, therefore, fairness and common 
sense suggest discussion of all controversial prob- 
lems in a tolerant and scientific spirit by the 
qualified and respected leaders of the nation. 

Such diseussion is all the more essential be- 
cause partisan discussion during pre-election 
campaigns is, as a rule, woefully unscientific, not 
to say intellectually dishonest. Assertion is not 
accompanied by proof worthy of the name. De- 
nunciation, personalities, vituperation, wild ex- 
travagance and windy generalities take the place 
of quiet argument or analysis of evidence. The 
typical stump speech does not educate any one; 
it misleads and confuses. It is sheer propa- 
ganda, not sineere education. 

The writer has often thought that presidents 
and cabinets ealled upon to make important de- 
cisions, launch momentous legislation, depart 
from cherished traditions or precedents would 
disarm much partisan criticism and greatly 
strengthen their position by summoning, before 
taking action, a conference of the leading 
authorities in the field affected and requesting 
them to canvass the issue requiring action, com- 
pare notes and opinions and deliver either a col- 
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lective judgment, or else, if that be impossible, 
majority and minority reports. The nation 
would know then to what extent science and edu- 
cation support the decision eventually made. 
There would be no room for guesswork or for 
irony and sareasm. Disagreement would be 
registered publicly, and the reasons for it set 
forth in documents soberly addressed to the 
intelligent elements of the nation. 

A government might, after due deliberation, 
prefer the minority view to that of the majority. 
In science, the majority is not necessarily right. 
Darwin did not express the convictions of a 
majority of the biologists when he gave the world 
his revolutionary “Origin of Species.” Einstein 
has not always had a majority of the physicists 
and mathematicians with him. At any rate, a 
government assured of impartial and scientific 
support would escape many difficulties and em- 
barassments that secrecy and uncertainty in- 
variably invite. 

To return to the suggestion broached tenta- 
tively in the foregoing paragraphs. Our uni- 
versities and colleges should not shrink from the 
most effective and successful kind and form of 
adult education that our critical time clamors for 
—eduecation of the radio publie with respect to 
the great and pressing problems of our own day. 
Conservatives, liberals, radicals on our faculties 
should be afforded full and equal opportunity; 
all sides should be given a hearing, and the radio 
lectures or talks should be republished in leaflet 
or pamphlet form. What the Town Meeting of 
the Air can do, our educational institutions of 
authority and prestige can do, and do better. 
The question of paying the broadcasting corpora- 
tions, assuredly, is not a very serious one. Con- 
tributions would be forthcoming for so com- 
mendable and truly democratic an enterprise. 

I am not forgetting the University of Chicago 
Sunday morning broadcast. It is good as far 
as it goes, but it is not as good as it might be. 
The discussion is seldom systematic or sufficient. 
It is even superficial at times. Some of the 
speakers have little to contribute, and others can 
not claim to speak for science and education. 
We need more, much more, discussion of vital 
questions, and more method and design in the 
discussions. 

Victor 8S. YARROS 

LEWIS INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REFORMED SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF GERMANY 


THE decrees providing for the reorganization 
of the German secondary school system began 
to appear in 1933.1. But it was only in 1937 
that the foundation was laid for the present 
reorganization. Its main principles are as fol- 
lows: 

The secondary school accepts children from 
the fourth year of the elementary school. The 
former attendance of nine years in the secon- 
dary system has been shortened to eight years, 
although the “shortened” secondary school (Auf- 
bauschule) of six years for the graduates of the 
sixth year of the elementary school still remains 
in existence. Since coeducation is contrary to 
the principles of the Nazi ideology, special 
schools for boys and girls have been introduced. 
Girls’ secondary schools have a special curricu- 
designed to prepare them as German 
mothers. Only in special cases can they attend 
boys’ schools, which are divided in the highest 
classes into two branches: one specializes in Jan- 
guages and the other in mathematics and natural 
sciences. The girls’ schools, on the other hand, 
specialize either in language or in home econom- 
ics. In addition, a special type of gymnasium 
still remains; it teaches Latin in the first year, 
Greek in the third year and English in the fifth 
year. Religion is still taught but must eliminate 
everything which might endanger the Nazi ideol- 
ogy. 

The number of pupils in elasses for the first 
two years is limited to 40, 35 for the third, fourth 
and fifth years, and 25 for the sixth, seventh and 
eighth years. The number of weekly teaching 
hours ranges from 31 to 37. The hour is defined 
as 45 minutes, while the schedules are arranged 
so that all pupils have free afternoons. 

The curriculum emphasizes first of all physical 
education, which has been allotted five hours 
weekly in boys’ schools and five hours for the 
lower grades (from the first to the fifth year) 
of the girls’ schools and two hours in the upper 
level. Civies (Deutschkunde) have been assigned 
a second place of importance, and include Ger- 


lum 


1Cf. J. 8. Roucek, SCHOOL AND Society, 48: 1235, 
282, August 27, 1938. 


man (five hours in the first year of boys’ and 
in the first and second year of girls’ schools and 
three hours in all other classes), history (one 
hour in the first year of all schools, two hours 
in the second year of girls’ schools and three 
hours in all other classes), geography (two hours 
in all classes), drawing and art education (two 
hours in all classes, but from five to eight hours 
in gymnasia) and music (two hours in all classes, 
with the exception of the fourth and fifth year 
of the boys’ classes, where only one hour is 
granted). The girls’ language schools include 
in their “civies” a course in “handwork” of two 
weekly hours in the lower grades and three hours 
in the upper grades in connection with art edu- 
cation. Fundamentally, all civics courses aim 
to integrate the student into the Nazi concepts 
of life. But this approach permeates also all 
other subjects, including the third group of 
offerings, the natural sciences and mathematics. 
This is particularly true of biology, which has 
been assigned two hours in the lower grades and 
which emphasizes the racial theories. Chemistry 
is given in the lower grades three hours weekly, 
and physics two hours in the fourth year. 
Foreign languages are the fourth group of 
subjects. The first language is English, taught 
in the boys’ school six hours a week during the 
first two years and four hours thereafter (but 
only two hours in the mathematies-natural sci- 
ences branches). In the girls’ schools for home 
economics English is the only foreign language 
taught. The second foreign language taught in 
all boys’ schools is Latin, which begins from 
the third year and has been assigned four hours 
in the language branch and two hours in thie 
mathematical-natural branch from the sixth year 
on. Latin is taught four hours in the girls’ 
language types and an additional modern |an- 
guage from the sixth year on. In gymnasia 
Latin has six hours in the first and second year, 


— 


three hours in the third year, and four hours in 
the rest of them; Greek is studied from the third 
year for five hours, and English from the fifth 
year for three hours. 

Religion has been placed in the last group of 
teaching subjects, with two hours given to it up 
to the fifth year and one hour thereafter. Girls’ 
institutions instruct in cooking, home and garden 
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work, handwork, hygiene, “teaching about oceu- 
pations” (“exkurse”), service on kindergartens, 
the care for babies and in the family. The 
“shortened” secondary schools have a similar 
curriculum, but its inereased tempo has required 
several modieations. 

The directives underlying the reform are very 
interesting. We are citing some of them (in our 
translation) here: 


The German school is a part of the National 
Socialist educational order. Its task is to bring 
up a National Socialist man in connection with 
other educational forees of the people, and with 
the help of its own peculiar educational means. ... 
The National Socialist educational system is not 
the work of pedagogical intentions in its origin, 
but the result of political struggle and its laws. 
SA and Hitler’s youth were primarily created as 
fighting organizations of the movement which real- 
ized the vietory of National Socialism. But out 
of these struggling organizations there soon devel- 
oped a new living order wherein a new educational 
principle also began its influence. ... The true 
education is building a bridge between the past 
and the future of the nation; hence it is not a sum 
total of learned knowledge but a living formation. 
The German youth, coming to the German schools 
to-day, is turned towards the future and is led by 
a healthy self-eonsciousness and a strong instinct 
for all living and faith in the Leader who personifies 
its ideals. 

The old concept of the so-called general educa- 
tion in the intellectual sense is denied. The 
school is creating a total, undivided man. 


As far as the secondary school is concerned, its 
task, within the framework of the German educa- 
tional system, is to educate that part of the young 
generation which will have to try later to solve the 
national questions of life. The group of this people 
and the wide masses of the nation do not stand 
against each other as the educated and uneducated 
ones. What really differentiates them is more their 
faith in responsibility and independence and deci- 
sion which is to be expected from this class of 
workers. It is, therefore, the task of the secondary 
school to seleet from all classes of the nation those 
who are able and prepared for service demanding 
increased responsibility and educate them for deci- 
sions and executiveness which they need in order to 
be able to fulfil the tasks of the physician, judge, 
oflicer, teacher, and so on.... The secondary 
school is, it is true, directed to the working world 
of the people but does not prepare for any occupa- 
tion. Hence it is unimportant that the boys and 
girls leave the school with professional knowledge 
of the widest kind, but it is important that they 
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leave it with abilities to secure the necessary pro- 
fessional education in the professional institutions. 


JOSEPH S. RouceK 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


THE IDEA OF ATHENS COLLEGE 

TWELVE years ago, a group of prominent 
Greek citizens, with the assistance of certain 
American philhellenes, founded in the city of 
Athens the institution which has come to be 
known throughout the whole of Greece and the 
Near East as Athens College. It was not long 
before the Greek government gave it official 
recognition and conceded to it certain privileges 
which had never been granted to a foreign or 
private school before. Thus the official govern- 
ment curriculum has been rearranged so as to 
make possible the practice of American teaching 
methods as well as the American type and 
organization of school life. 

In 1926, one year after its founding, the col- 
lege was granted a charter by the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York. 
Graduates of Athens College (which combines 
both the “gymnasium” and the “lyceum,” as the 
grammar and high school are respectively called 
in Europe) were thereby authorized to enter 
institutions of higher learning. 

Two years later, the college was moved from 
its old quarters inside the city to the fine loca- 
tion which it now enjoys in the fashionable 
suburb of Psychico. It has one building at the 
present time (Benaki Hall) and a campus of 
forty acres. It has to-day about four hundred 
students, a hundred of whom are accommodated 
at Benaki Hall and come from all parts of 
Greece as well as from the United States, Rou- 
mania, Albania, Syria, Egypt, Palestine and 
other countries. 

So much for the history of the institution. 
Now for the purpose which Athens College pro- 
poses to serve, and some of the means by which 
it seeks to realize this purpose. 

How completely dual it is in its organization 
becomes evident when one learns that it has two 
governing boards, one Greek and one American, 
that its administrative offices are shared by an 
American director and a Greek co-director, that 
its faculty members are likewise of both nation- 
alities, and that its funds have been contributed 
from Greek and American sources in equal pro- 
portion. But the purpose of Athens College 
is one, and that is to train worthy citizens of 
Greece. 
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The advantages which Athens College has over 
other Greek schools—aside from the obvious one 
of providing its students with a thorough con- 
versational as well as a literary knowledge of 
English—are several. 

In the first place, it tries to develop among 
its boys (for it is exclusively a boys’ school) 
those qualities for which Americans are justly 
famous. They are energy, optimism, efficiency 
what Mr. Darbishire! called the 
“pioneer will to succeed.” Americanisms, on 
the other hand, which are believed to have been 
carried to extremes in this country have been 
For athletics, although 
strongly emphasized as a necessary part of the 
training of youth, are not allowed to take up 
so much of the student’s time and attention as 
to make him oblivious to all else. 

Athens College also makes use of the most 
modern methods of teaching. English is taught 
by the direct method, and at first no home work 
is assigned which may lead the child into making 
mistakes that it will take him the rest of his life 
to correct. 

A certain share in the government of the 
school is provided the boys so that they will 
know the feeling of responsibility which is 
essential for good citizenship. And, in order 
to interest them, a large number of outside 
activities have been encouraged, such as the pub- 


and has 
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lication of a school newspaper (The Athenian) 
and annual (The Thesaurus), clubs of varioys 
kinds, concerts and numerous excursions to 
places of interest nearby. In dramaties the 
school has been especially active. Last year the 
students acted the “Plutus” of Aristophanes, 
and this year “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
both of them in modern Greek. “The Birds” and 
“The Frogs” of Aristophanes and “The Cyclops” 
of Euripides have also been performed in the 
past. 

But Athens College has its difficulties like 
any other school, and more than many others. 
It has to conform with the Greek law, with its 
own charter and also with the customs of the 
country, such as that of many holidays, for in- 
stance. There are other problems as well, but 
there is no need of setting them down here. In 
the long run, the “pioneer will” is bound to win. 

As it is, Athens College stands as an interest- 
ing example of international educational co- 
operation, and, aside from its direct value to 
Greece (recent statistics show that Athens Col- 
lege graduates made a higher average in the 
entrance examinations of the various institutions 
of higher learning than that of any other school 
in Greece), it is sure to encourage friendship 
and understanding with America in the future. 

OLIVER W. Evans 

BuFFaLo, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


ECONOMY IN THE SCHOOLS 


THE budget reductions made by the Repub- 
lican majorities at Albany have still to be tested, 
both for their constitutionality and for their 
practicability. Practically, some of them may 
turn out to be good sense. It is clear, however, 
that they were made in the dark—or, at best, in 
a kind of fiseal twilight. The legislative leaders 
did not pretend to know what their effects would 
. be. A dramatie illustration is furnished by the 
curtailment of state aid to schools, from which 
about $10,000,000 was cut. 

In New York City the Board of Education 
has reached the conclusion that kindergarten 


1R. S. Darbishire, in ‘‘The Spearhead of 
Athena.’’ Whether or not this book has been pub- 
lished in the United States I do not know: a type- 
written copy is on file in the college library. 


classes, evening schools, citizenship classes and 
summer play schools and nature classes will 
have to be dropped, and that the use of 118 
schools as community and recreational centers 
will no longer be possible. Nearly 1,200 teach- 
ers and supervisors will be eliminated, about 600 
anticipated vacancies left unfilled. Twenty 
thousand kindergarten children and more than 
100,000 adults will have no classes to attend. 
The experimental and progressive work by 
which the schools grow and develop will be 
hardest hit. The prospect is shocking. 

Its seriousness is, of course, aggravated by 
the fact that to the deduction of $5,300,000 
from the state funds must be added an unitem- 
ized cut of $3,000,000 already made in the city’s 
educational budget. The schools must get along 
on $8,300,000 less than they expected to have. 
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The man in the street can not be sure that the 
drastie steps taken by the Board of Education 
were the only possible ones, nor is he competent 
to suggest better ways of saving money. He 
ean be sure that our educators have been placed 
in a tight spot. 

Yet this melancholy experience ought not to 
diseredit true economy. For many reasons, 
some good, some bad, our schools have increased 
tremendously in cost. Allowing for changes in 
the purehasing power of the dollar, the Re- 
vents’ Inquiry found that expenditures per pupil 
between 1917 and 1935, inclusive, rose 88 per 
cent, in New York City, 108 per cent. in the rest 
of the state. The inquiry resulted in the conclu- 
sion that large savings could be made by elimi- 
nating unduly small classes in rural areas, by 
more businesslike handling of debts, insurance 
and purchases and by taking advantage of the 
decrease in elementary enrolments. But econ- 
omies like these can not be made overnight by 
the serateh of a legislative pen. 

The tax dollar is a sensitive thing. Just now 
most of us are trying to diminish the pain of ex- 
tracting it. In doing so we must be careful not 
to cripple essential services. So far as New 
York City and state are concerned the school 
crisis emphasizes the need for a new audit of all 
our agencies and a scientifie—not political—at- 
tempt to find out how many tax dollars we can 
afford to invest and where they can best be in- 
vested.—The New York Times. 


AGING SCHOOL TEACHERS 


DuRING the week the 800 teachers of the local 
school system were furnished with a handsomely 
printed study titled “40,000 Years.” It elab- 
orates the problem of the rapidly advancing 
“average age” of Springfield teachers. In 1929, 
it is noted, this average age was 394 years; today 
it is 46. The conclusions drawn are that an 
older staff “tends to mean greater resistance to 
change, less inclination to undertake progressive 
experimentation, more reliance on traditional 
policies and procedures. Financially, an older 
staff means a larger proportion of the personnel 
at the top of the salary schedule and a com- 
paratively expensive school system.” 

The causes of this advancing average age are 
not obseure. The city’s school population is 
being cut about 450 pupils a year, with conse- 
quent need for fewer new teachers. Besides, as 
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is to be expected during times of financial stress, 
teachers have delayed retiring in the knowledge 
that they were protected by tenure laws. 

If it were not for the concluding paragraph 
of the study, which was prepared by the school 
department, one might be more inclined to agree 
that some sort of drastic action would be ad- 
visable in an effort to vitalize the teaching per- 
sonnel with new blood. The summation, how- 
ever, points to an automatic solution of the 
problem within five or six years, and this period 
of time does not seem to be too long to avoid 
the turmoil and shattered morale which would 
follow an arbitrary lowering of the compulsory 
retirement age from 70 to 65, or lower. 

The paragraph in question follows: 


Within five or six years, however, the upward 
trend may be expected to have reached its peak, 
and the average age will start downward again. 
This reversal will ease financial strain by substi- 
tuting a larger proportion of beginning salaries for 
those at the top of the scale, and will stimulate 
educational progress by promoting a better balanced 
age distribution. The downward trend will occur 
because the large group now in the 50 to 65 age 
classification will have begun to reach the retirement 
age. Its arrival would be hastened, of course, if 
the unusually low turnover rates which have char- 
acterized depression years were to rise to a point 
where a normal number of retirements from the 
administrative and teaching staffs would occur each 
year. 


The problems faced in “40,000 Years” are not 
Springfield’s alone. Other cities, especially those 
industrial communities which have experienced 
a population shrinkage far greater than ours, 
can not well wait five or six years for the nat- 
ural solution. And, besides, Springfield’s school 
system is staffed with teachers whose abilities 
measure up, even if their average age is 64 years 
older to-day than it was in 1929.—The Spring- 
field Daily Republican. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


THE decision of the General Assembly to 
change the name of Connecticut State College 
to the University of Connecticut poses certain 
fundamental problems. In particular, it raises 
the question of just what the state wants this 
institution to become. Now that it has a full- 
fledged university on its hands, what does it ex- 
pect to do with it? Shall it be gradually de- 
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veloped into a major institution of the sort com- 
mon in the Middle West, aimed to provide higher 
education for all those who ean not afford to 
attend privately endowed institutions? Or- shall 
it remain much as it is? These are questions 
that the state ought to answer. 

Apparently in this instance the state is not 
trying to alter the function of an institution 
simply by giving it a new name, as it did when 
it turned the normal schools into teachers col- 
Although the term “university” is more 
impressive 


leges. 





and incidentally helps to eliminate 
a publie tendency to confuse this institution with 
Connecticut College for Women—the truth of 
the matter is that in the opinion of the authori- 
ties the scope of the instruction imparted at 
Storrs has long been broad enough to merit the 
Nor 
does the change of name constitute an effort to 
force a change in its policies and to develop new 
methods of procedure. As far as the authorities 
are concerned, it is simply a case of giving credit 


institution’s classification as a university. 


where credit is due. 


BOOKS AND 


NEW MUSICAL REFERENCE BOOKS 


SINcE the appearance of the first musical dic- 
tionary, more than four and one half centuries 
ago, there have been literally hundreds of com- 
pendiums printed for the purpose of enlighten- 
ing the contemporary musie student on materia 
musica. 

The standard authentic reference for the past 
few decades has been Grove’s “Dictionary of 
Musie and Musicians.” This work, in five vol- 
umes and an American supplement, still holds 
its place as the recognized authority on musical 
matters. 

During the past year, however, a number of 
attempts have been made to provide a new 
reference for the serious-minded 
student as well as for the musical 
Most of these works, excellent though they be 
in purpose and content, are at best only a poor 
substitute Their chief claim to 
preference is based on the fact that they are 
one-volume works of lesser cost and that they 
up-to-the-minute about 
American music. 


medium of 


amateur. 


for Grove’s. 


contain information 


For the above reasons, I have chosen to dis- 
’ 
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Yet the matter of future policy continues to 
be important. Under the federal and state Jaws 
defining its functions, the University of (Con. 
necticut can become almost anything as long as 
it conducts agricultural, engineering, scientific 
and classical studies and continues to promote 
“the liberal and practical education of the jp- 
dustrial classes in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life.” And there is a possibility that 
despite the capable hands administering it at 
Storrs, it may become first one thing and an- 
other, depending upon the whims of the General 
Assembly, just as have the teachers colleges, 

So far, the college has developed slowly and 
gradually and has not suffered too greatly from 
political and partisan maneuverings. If it is to 
continue to grow and to be a force for the allevi- 
ation of unemployment and for assisting hun- 
dreds of young men and women to profitable, 
happy work, then the state needs to decide upon 
a far-sighted policy that takes account of all the 
needs of a sound educational program.——The 
Hartford Courant. 


LITERATURE 


cuss only those books which cost considerably 
less than half the price of Grove’s standard work. 


The Oxford Companion to Music. By Percy 
A. Scuotes. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. 


DESIGNED as a reference, this book is out- 
standing for its extensive system of cross index- 
ing, and it may be used as a text. Material is 
presented in a manner of interesting reading 
and it is no less authoritative than its competi- 
tive contemporaries. 

Practical Mr. Scholes has ineluded an amazing 
number of topies which have been overlooked in 
other such volumes. You may read about “Inns 
and Taverns as Places of Music-making,” 
“Street Music,” “Torch Songs” or “Electric 
Musical Instruments” along with nineteen 
courses of study, all of which are embellished 
with more than a thousand illustrations. 

These courses of study, which Dr. Scholes calls 
“A Reader’s Synopsis,” provide a means to 
organized classroom study; and the system of 
cross-reference offers a wholesome and logical 
incentive to the initiative of musical-minded 
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students in the modern socialized school, where 
the “unit of activity” supersedes the more for- 
mal approach to knowledge. 

Despite shorteomings which every reference 
work is apt to have, it holds much adventure in 
musieal discovery for those who open its covers. 


Music Lovers’ Encyclopedia. By Rupert 
Hvcues. Completely revised and newly ed- 
ited by Deems Taylor and Russell Kerr, 1939. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Ine. 

DeemMs TAYLOR and Russell Kerr have revised 
the 1903 compilation of Rupert Hughes in an 
attractive volume of almost 900 pages. There 
isa table of pronunciation in 16 languages; over 
500 pages of biographical material, brief, rea- 
sonably aeeurate, data, supplemented by 34 
longer biographies. There is a dictionary of 
musical terms which is followed by 29 articles 
m special subjects and short stories of 90 
operas. Then, too, there is “An Introduction to 
Music for the Uninitiated” in which Rupert 
Hughes pleasantly clears the horizon for the 
novitiate. This book has been on many desk 
tops for over thirty years, and in its newer form 
it deserves to regain any prestige it may have 
lost since its last revision in 1912. 


Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians. By WI1N- 
THROP ParKHURST and L. J. DE BEKKER. 
Crown Publishers, 1937. 

ALL in one alphabetical list, Winthrop Park- 
hurst has enlarged L. J. de Bekker’s “Encyclo- 
pedia of Musie and Musicians” to include impor- 
tant developments in modern music, a tabulation 
of radio stations, synopses of operas, in addition 
to extension and revision of the biographical sec- 
tion and the dictionary of musical terms. Much 
new material pertaining to debuts and premieres 
has been added and special articles cover a 
variety of subjects from atonality to swing, 
including a short treatise on the accomplishments 
of the WPA Federal Musie Project. 


Music since 1900. By Nicouas SLONIMSKY. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
1938. 

THE main body of this “encyclopedic survey” 
is a musical almanac covering the headlines of 
musical milestones from the turn of the century 
up to the end of 1937. Mr. Slonimsky divides 
these years in five phases or periods in which 
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he lists dates and descriptions for some 1,500 
events. Another section of the book is devoted 
to one-line biographies of contemporary com- 
posers, and a final section is given over to letters 
and documents of musical significance ranging 
from a “Motu Proprio” of Pope Pius X to “The 
Idealogical Platform of the Russian Association 
of Proletarian Musicians.” 


Twentieth Century Music. By Marion Bauer. 
Third printing. New York: Putnam, Decem- 
ber, 1936. 

Miss BaveEr’s book, although not so new, is the 
most recent contribution of its kind. It is 
directed to the open-minded listener, who is 
taken by easy stages from familiar sounds of the 
Bach-to-Strauss eras through polytonality and 
linear counterpoint up to the latest developments 
in serious music at the time of writing. Music, 
not being a dead language, is subject to change. 
The reader will undoubtedly be the better pre- 
pared to withstand the onslaught of dissonances 
after the pleasant experience of Miss Bauer’s 
guidance. 


Creative Ways for Children’s Programs. By 
JOSEPHINE Murray and Erriz G. Baruurst. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1938. 
ALTHOUGH this practical book is devoted to 

other things along with music, it ranks at the 
top as a reference for musical material for all 
kinds of programs. Music teachers and others 
who are called upon to produce programs in 
elementary and junior high schools will find its 
pages full of inspirational and factual sugges- 
tions. 

Its 400 pages contain a portfolio of some 50 
photographs through which you may see what 
others have done with little money and much 
imagination. When you are concerned with 
“activity units” or special programs for almost 
any occasion, you may turn to “Creative Ways” 
for help and get it in abundance. 

One chapter of 123 pages is devoted to “The 
Program Materials of One County.” It is a 
compilation of material available for seasonal 
and topical programs. There are a dozen or 
more approaches to the celebration of Christ- 
mas, and there are more than 150 suggested 
items on the subject of “Transportation.” The 


extensive list of subjects is treated well and with 
satisfactory completeness. 
Exhibits are not neglected, nor is the reader 
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left in the dark about such problems as costumes 
and stage properties. The business end of pro- 
grams and 
ushers, advertising, admissions, ete.—-are dealt 
with on a socialized and workable basis. Pro- 


plays—managers, announcements, 
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gressive teachers will want to read this book 
from cover to cover and keep it on the desk for 
frequent reference. 


GLENN M. Trypaty 
New York, N. Y. 


REPORTS 


THE NEW YORK CITY COLLEGES 


THE establishment of a unified graduate school 
in arts and sciences combining the resources 
of the four city colleges is recommended in a 
report to the Board of Higher Education by 
Dr. Nelson P. Mead, acting president of the 
City College. The annual report made public 
to-day is the first president’s report in the his- 
tory of the college. 

Outlining the need for such a school, Dr. 
Mead suggested immediate study of the problem 
by the Board of Higher Education or by a com- 
mittee of representatives of Brooklyn, Hunter 
and City Colleges, all three of which are offer- 


ing graduate courses separately. He writes: 


It is, to say the least, anomalous, that with gradu- 
ate work being given at both Hunter and Brooklyn, 
as well as in our own Schools of Technology, Busi- 
ness and Edueation, the College of Liberal Arsts 
and Science of the City College should be the only 
major division not conferring the Master’s degree. 
A unified Graduate School in Arts and Science draw- 
ing upon the resources of all the city colleges obvi- 
ously is desirable; it would be less expensive in 
operation and at the same time more effective than 
two or three separate schools. 

The success of our Honors work leads naturally 
to a consideration of the development of graduate 
courses. Many of the theses and term reports 
offered by our undergraduates as part of the Honors 
work as well as in other elective courses compare 
favorably with the work done in graduate schools of 
high standing. The Regents of the State of New 
York have also announced that in the near future 
a master’s degree will be a prerequisite for appoint- 
ment to the high schools of the state. In the city 
few are appointed to the high schools without such 
a degree. In addition, private universities have 
raised their tuition fees for graduate work so high 
that many able young men can not pay them. 


Professor Mead pointed out that while there 
has been an increase of more than 3,000 students 
since 1930 in the total enrolment of City Col- 
lege’s Day Session, the registration in the Col- 


lege of Liberal Arts and Science is the same 
to-day as it was ten years ago, and the number 
of students majoring in the arts has been cut in 
half. 

In 1930, a comprehensive table prepared for 
the report shows, 73.2 per cent. of the 5,311 
students in the day session were enrolled in the 
College of Liberal Arts. This term, the ratio 
has shrunk to 44.9 per cent. of the 8,837 stu- 
dents in the college’s four schools. Numerically, 
the number has risen only from 3,884 to 3,964, 
a negligible difference when compared with the 
general increase of 3,526. 

In diseussing the trend, Professor Mead 
writes: 


To those who cherish the Great Tradition of clas- 
sical education, with its emphasis on disciplinary 
values and formative studies, the decline in the Arts 
course must appear deplorable; but it is a phe- 
nomenon common to all the colleges in the country 
and by no means peculiar to The City College. 

Many factors have contributed to these changes. 
First, there is an evident trend toward the so-called 
‘‘practical’’ or vocational courses. In these days 
of unemployment and insecurity, the pressure is 
strong on young men to take work in college which 
will lead, or which they believe will lead, directly to 
jobs. The benefits of the liberal arts education, 
when not used as a stepping stone to further gradu 
ate or professional study, are felt indirectly and not 
immediately. Many boys under the pressure of 
economic circumstances feel constrained to apply 
themselves to the acquisition of specific skills rather 
than to the general development of their powers, 
which is and must be the objective of the Liberal 
Arts College. 

Secondly, it should be noted that the School of 
Business and the School of Technology draw stu- 
dents from all parts of the city, whereas in the 
Liberal Arts work the City College is only one of 
three institutions to which young men may go. The 
erection of new buildings in Brooklyn College in 
1937, with their splendid new equipment, and in 
addition, the opening of Qucens College naturally 
have caused a falling-off in the number of appli: 
eants from Brooklyn and Queens; hence, the rather 
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rapid decline in the Liberal Arts College in the past 
two years. Lastly, the admission of girls to the 
School of Business, while it has not affected the 
number of students in the Liberal Arts College, has 
affected the relative proportion of the Liberal Arts 
College to the total enrolment. 

It is probable that the number of students in the 
Liberal Arts College will continue to decrease, but 
at a relatively slower rate than in the past two 
years. In many ways this is desirable: it will 
partially relieve our present overcrowding, will 
enable us to emphasize the quality of our work, and 
will help to develop a finer faculty-student relation- 
ship, and in general to strengthen our guidance and 
personnel work. 


Another table of statisties shows a decrease 
of approximately 50 per cent. in the number 
of students working for the bachelor of arts de- 
vree; a slight decline in the number studying 
for the bachelor of science degree, and a large 
increase in the number majoring in work lead- 
ing to the bachelor of seience in social sciences 
degree. 

The growth of the social science course is due 
to the great development of the social studies during 
the past generation, the growing importance of 
governmental activities, our increasing interde- 
pendence in the local community as well as nation- 
ally and even internationally, and the development 
of opportunities in the field of public and social 
It goes hand in hand with the advance of 
science and technology, the development of mass 
industry, and of instruments of communication. 


St rvice. 


In view of these trends, Dr. Mead ealled for 
a serious consideration of curriculum revision, 
and questioned the wisdom of offering three 
degrees in the liberal arts college. It might 
be preferable, he suggested, to grant a single 
degree or at any rate not more than two de- 
with the social science degree being 
dropped because it has not yet reached wide 
academie acceptance in the colleges of the 
country. 

Dr. Mead took oecasion to evaluate the suc- 
cess of the first year of democratic control by 
the faculty of the college. New by-laws passed 
hy the Board of Higher Education inaugurated 
far-reaching changes in the organization and 
administration of the faculties and departments. 
“No system of reorganization can be expected 
to function perfectly,” he wrote. “In the main, 
the new plan of reorganization has been sue- 
cessful within the individual departments. The 


grees, 
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election of the chairman by the permanent mem- 
bers of the department, and the institution of a 
committee on appointments to guide and ob- 
serve temporary appointees are steps forward, 
and with some reservation the same may be said 
of the method of recommending candidates for 
promotion.” 

After a detailed evaluation of the workings 
of the democratization plan, he went on to sug- 
gest the setting up of a single committee on 
personnel and budget for all the four schools 
rather than separate ones for each, the organi- 
zation of a joint Board-Faculty Council Com- 
mittee to meet at least once a term, and an in- 
tensive study of the policy concerning promo- 
tion in the instructional staff. Elaborating on 
the last point, Dr. Mead said: 


In the discussion of the criteria for promotion, 
the major point in the controversy has been the 
question of the relative weight that should be given 
to scholarly attainments and to teaching qualifica- 
tions. In The City College, where the preponder- 
ance of work is on the undergraduate level, teaching 
ability is of prime importance. There is, after all, 
no substitute for an inspiring teacher. 

On the other hand, if the College is to increase its 
prestige in the academic world, due consideration 
must be given to the encouragement of scholarly 
activities among the teaching staff. Scholarship 
of an individual should not be determined simply 
by the number of books or articles that he has 
published. All that has been printed was not 
necessarily worth printing and an impressive bibli- 
ography may well be misleading. Participation 
in the activities of learned societies, publie lectures, 
critical comment upon the work of scholars in his 
field, are some of the other evidences of intellectual 
attainment and scholarly activity of an individual. 

Scholarship and teaching ability are not neces- 
On the contrary they should be 
complementary. Scholarship in the broadest sense 
should enrich teaching ability. The besetting sin 
of the teaching profession is the tendency to get 
into a rut and the best antidote to this tendency 
is the participation in some of the scholarly activi- 


sarily antithetic. 


ties noted above. 


The report also included a lengthy summary 
of the college’s accomplishments with honors 
courses, mentioning the increase in the number 
of applications by students for permission to 
do honors work, and also the improvement in 
the quality of the work. Particular attention 
was directed to the development of honors work 
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in municipal research, under the direction of 
Commissioner William B. Herlands, of the De- 
partment of Investigation. 

The report, running to thirty-seven pages of 
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closely typed material, also summarizes reports 
to Dr. Mead by the deans of the four schoo} 
and the directors of the several administratiy, 
divisions of the college. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ADULT INTELLIGENCE AND PRE- 
ADULT SCHOOLING 

A NEWLY “discovered” educational clientele, 
adults have figured but little as subjects in the 
recorded battles over nature and nurture. How- 
ever, during recent years investigators have been 
paying increasing attention to the matter of 
adult abilities and a few of them have studied 
incidentally the comparative influence of adult 
“intelligence” and pre-adult schooling, in rela- 
tion to various measures of intellectual achieve- 
ment. The studies of Sorenson! and of Weisen- 
burg, Roe and McBride? are particularly inter- 
esting because through diverse approaches the 
authors arrived at very definite and concurring 
opinions. 

In the latter study, an extensive battery of 
tests was administered to a group of seventy 
adult hospital patients who had volunteered to 
cooperate with the examiners. Only those were 
considered who were free from “any present or 
earlier neurolgical, mental, or glandular disease,” 
had satisfactory vision and hearing, were under 
sixty years of age and claimed English as their 
native tongue. They had to be in “good working 
condition” at the time of the examination. Con- 
sequently, the patients examined included those 
bedridden with conditions such as bone fractures 
or recuperating from surgical treatment of ab- 
normalities like hernia. In amount of schooling 
and in oceupational distribution and ranking, 
the group was observed to be “a good sample of 
the middle levels of the population, and as such 
a valuable basis for the study of mental function- 
ing in the adult period.’ 

The tests used were of three general types: lan- 
guage intelligence tests, educational achievement 
tests and non-language tests. To determine the 
relative importance of schooling and intelligence 
in their effect on achievement, correlations were 

1 Herbert Sorenson, ‘‘Adult Abilities in Exten- 
sion Classes; a Psychological Study.’’ Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1933. 100p. 

2 Theodore Weisenburg, Anne Roe and Katherine 
E. McBride, ‘‘ Adult Intelligence; a Psychological 
Study of Test Performances.’’ New York: The 


Commonwealth Fund, 1936. 155p. 
3 Ibid., p. 50. 


obtained (1) between scores on educational 
achievement tests and amount of schooling (ayer- 
age, eighth grade), with the influence of inteljj- 
gence (as measured by score on the Stanford 
Binet Seale) removed through the statistica| 
technique of partial correlation; and (2) between 
achievement and intelligence, with the influence 
of schooling removed. The basic data obtained 
are shown in Table 1.4 


TABLE 1 








Education Stanford Binet 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
First Second First Second 
order order* order order 


Test 





Thorndike Word Knowl- 
edge F 12 F 
Gray Oral Reading ...... .36 18 .39 22 
Thorndike McCall Reading .63 
Chapman Reading-Compre- 


reo .63 .36 81 46 
Gates Oral Spelling ..... .59 .20 .68 57 
Stanford Dictation ...... .60 -23 By 57 
Arithmetic Computation... .67 .49 .67 A4 
Arithmetic Reasoning ... .59 .26 .81 By 5 





* Stanford Binet out. 
+ Education out. 


It appears that the substantial correlation 
between schooling and achievement is very 
greatly reduced when intelligence is held con- 
stant by partial correlation (column 2), whereas 
the high correlation between intelligence and 
achievement is in most instances reduced rela- 
tively little when variation in amount of school- 
ing is discounted (column 4). For example, 
word knowledge seems to correlate significantly 
with schooling only because of the influence of 
intelligence. The authors conclude: “The facts 
as a whole indicate definitely that the influence 
of intelligence outweighs that of education.”° 

Using data given elsewhere in the Weisenburg 
study but following the same correlation method, 
the present writer undertook to investigate the 
influence of intelligence as measured by a non- 
language test, the Pintner Non-Language Mental 
Test, instead of the Stanford Binet Seale. The 
results are shown in Table 2. In five out of six 
instances, schooling is now, apparently, much 
more important than intelligence; in the sixth 


4 Weisenburg, et al., p. 84. 
5 Ibid., p. 85. 
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TABLE 2 








Education Pintner non- 
gu 

Test (1) (2) (3) (4) 
First Second First Second 
order order* order order+ 





Thorndike Word Knowl- 
We .cccescesesesvese 


edge -.03 
Gray Oral Reading 


.46 .40 .24 
insufficient 
data 
Thorndike McCall Reading .63 51 44 14 
Chapman Reading-Compre- insufficient 
hension 


Gates Oral Spelling ..... .59 .49 .40 10 
Stanford Dictation ..... . .60 .50 .40 .09 
Arithmetic Computation... .67 49 .65 44 


Arithmetic Reasoning ... 





a Pintner non-language out. 

+ Education out. 

instance (Arithmetic Computation), the two are 
of approximately equal influence. 

Even “verbal” intelligence may influence 
achievement no more than the latter is affected 
by schooling, if the writer is correct in his rein- 
terpretation of data reported by an investigator 
who drew the very opposite conclusion. Soren- 
son made an important study of the abilities of 
university extension students, generally a rather 
highly selected or better-than-average group, 
economically, oeeupationally, educationally and 
socially. In one part of this study, he compared 
the achievement of four subgroups of students 
in which the two factors, college aptitude (as- 
sumed to give an index of native ability) and 
amount of previous schooling, varied “by signifi- 
cant amounts.” College aptitude was determined 
by score on the Minnesota College Aptitude Test, 
which emphasizes voeabulary; and honor points 
based on marks received in extension courses 
served as a measure of achievement. Table 3 
presents the chief data obtained.® 


TABLE 3 








Group Group Group Group 
I II Ill IV 





ANCES RH GIR 65 5:5. os b:0 55s 32.90 35.68 29.40 31.00 
Average years of educa- 

OR: 6. visage ons aati 14.60 8.90 14.60 8.20 
Average college ability 

BCOLG si55.catey pice cin 397.00 390.00 200.00 172.00 
Honor-point ave. ...... 1.98 1.79 1.44 1.48 
Number of cases ....... 60 50 65 64 





Sorenson observes: “In comparing the aver- 
ages of group I and group III, which differ in 
college aptitude but not in years of education, an 
honor-point difference of .54 is noted. This 
difference of .54 may be compared with .19, the 


6 Sorenson, p. 82. 
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difference between the average achievement of 
groups I and II (which differ in years of eduea- 
tion but not in college aptitude). The evidence 
is very clear that a difference of six years in 
education, when college aptitude is constant at a 
high level, does not penalize achievement nearly 
so much as does a major difference in college 
aptitude even with education constant at a high 
level.”? And later, “the results run consistently 
the same, showing that the predominant factor 
in achievement is not the number of years that 
one has been to school but rather the capacity of 
students as measured by their scores on aptitude 
tests.’ 

The key words with which the writer takes 
issue are “major” and “difference.” The term 
“major” is too vague for purposes of accurate 
research. Differences of 50, 100 or 200 points 
in test score may all be major; similarly, differ- 
ences of 4, 6 or 10 years in schooling. It is 
significant, too, that 4 years—for example—is 
the difference between 12 and 16 years as well 
as between 4 and 8, yet the latter difference 
represents an increase of 100 per cent., the 
former an increase of only 33 1/3 per cent. 
Finally, because of dissimilar units of measure- 
ment, one can not compare an absolute difference 
in the one trait with an absolute difference in the 
other (6 years of schooling with 200 points of 
intelligence score) any more than one can com- 
pare, offhand, differences of 6 dollars and 200 
working minutes. 

The method of restatement adopted in Table 4 


TABLE 4 


RaTios INDICATING RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
COMPARABLE GROUPS 











Group I Group I 











Group II Group III 
Average years of edu- 7 
WOME 6 cts da ena ees 14.60 14.60 
—— (1.64) —— (1.00) 
8.90 14.60 
Average college abil- 
HP SOUNE si cccéan 397.00 397.00 
- (1.02) —— (1.99) 
390.00 200.00 
Honor-point average . 1.98 1.98 
—— (1.11) — (1.37) 
1.79 1.44 





does not overcome all difficulties of measurement, 
but it helps to clarify the issue. Group I, with 
the same amount of schooling and about twice as 


7 [bid., p. 84. 
8 Ibid., p. 86. 
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much aptitude as group III, received 1.37 times 
as many honor points. With only 1.64 times as 
much schooling and about the same amount of 
aptitude as group II, group I received 1.11 times 
as many honor points. To facilitate comparison, 
let it be assumed that simple proportion is 
applicable here. Then, group I, if it had had 
twice as much schooling as group II, should have 
received 1.35 times as many honor points as 
group II—which is, approximately, the relation- 
ship obtaining between groups I and III. If this 
conclusion be sound, a university extension stu- 
dent with X years of schooling and Y points in 
aptitude might be expected to show the same rela- 
tive achievement as another student with only 
half as much schooling but twice as much apti- 
tude. In this instance, then, aptitude and amount 
of schooling seem to have the same influence on 
achievement. 

When viewed with reference to adult educa- 
tion, arguments concerning the relative im- 
portance of nature and nurture suggest two 
One, based on the supremacy of 
intelligence, holds that adult education can, 
through provision of suitable learning oppor- 
tunities, help each individual to realize more 
satisfactorily his native capacities, but no kind 
of education can produce a society that is, gen- 
erally speaking, intellectually homogeneous or 
The assumption is, of course, that 


propositions. 


democratie. 
intellectual capacity is native and distributed as 
if by chance among the population at large. The 
second proposition, based on the supremacy of 
schooling, implies that adult education must be 
handicapped for some time to come, for the 
median schooling of this country’s adult popula- 
tion is still no better than completion of the 
elementary grades; yet all education can con- 
sider possible an era of effectiveness limited 
chiefly, for practical purposes, by conditions 
under man’s control. 

The authors of the studies reviewed submitted 
evidence that, to them, demonstrated the far 
greater importance of intelligence in determining 
intellectual achievement. The present writer has 
undertaken to show that the original evidence can 
be regarded in another way, as indicating the 
at-least-equal importance of schooling. The sig- 
nificance of the propositions involved precludes 
any generalization based on the data of the two 


studies considered. Nor has the writer sought 
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to arrive at any generalization; his chief concern 
is with the techniques of research, for the dis. 
crepancies indicated in this article seem to be 
due to improper approaches. 

It is widely recognized that no intelligence test 
of the kinds now known can possibly measure 
behavior unaffected by learning. The contriby- 
tion of the learning factor mounts steadily with 
age, so that aptitude or “intelligence” tests at the 
adult level are anything but measures of “native” 
capacity. Scores on these tests are largely in- 
fluenced by differences in opportunity. They are 
“impure” and, in studies like those reviewed, not 
suitable for correlational treatment. Indeed, 
scores obtained with adults are clearly invalid 
when the tests used are ones that were designed 
for children—the Pintner Non-Language and the 
Stanford Scale, for example. Furthermore, 
there is no reason why education should be 
thought of solely in terms of years of exposure 
in school, without allowance for quality (inelud- 
ing level) of schooling or for both quality and 
quantity of adult and pre-adult learning outside 
school walls (at home, on the job, in the streets, 
at the cinema)—any more than there is reason 
for thinking of “intelligence” primarily in terms 
of verbal knowledge. These factors are no less 
significant than they are complex and elusive. 
On an a priori basis, at least, they account for 
the discrepancies found. 
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